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Nicholas Murray Butler, 1862-1947 


HE Trustees of Teachers College 
record with profound sorrow the 


T 


death on December 7, 1947, of 
Nicholas Murray Butler. He was 


President of the College from 1886 
to 1891, President ex-officio from 1902 
to 1945, member of the Board of Trus- 
tees from 1902 to 1945, and Trustee 
Emeritus from that time until his death. 

As a young student in Columbia 


College, President Butler had come to 
know and admire Frederick A. P. 
Barnard. He was impressed by the 


famous Barnard reports, in which the 
fiery and forward-looking President of 
Columbia reviewed annually the press- 
ing educational problems ‘of his day 
and made statesmanlike and unfor- 
tunately too-often unpopular recom- 
mendations for future action. In the 
series dealing with such subjects as 
Higher Education of Women, the 
Elective System, Professional Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, the New Uni- 
versity, Barnard devoted two reports 


to the need of developing education as 
an art and science and to university 
preparation of teachers. These reports, 
milestones in American educational his- 
tory, appeared in 1881 and 1882, dur- 
ing President Butler’s junior and senior 
years as an undergraduate student, and 
the young potential leader made their 
achievement part of his life’s ambition. 
In France, Germany, and Britain, as 
well as in graduate studies in New 
York, he refined these ideas; he tested 
them out; he resolved on a course of 
action. 

After the doctorate, as a young pro- 
fessor he began courses of instruction 
in education for teachers; and he even 
permitted some women teachers to 
occupy inconspicuously seats in the 
rear of the Columbia classrooms on 
Madison Avenue. Vitally interested in 
public education (he never believed in 
boarding schools, nor did he put much 
reliance in any kind of private school), 
active as a member of the National 
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Education Association and its presi- 
dent in 1895, with close relationships 
with the New York City and Paterson 
public schools, he became in the later 
1880’s what today we would call a 
“progressive” educator. As a result of 
the great interest aroused by the 
Swedish exhibit at the Centennial Fx- 
hibition in Philadelphia in 1876, he 
was a leading spirit in the Industrial 
Education Association; he was also 
one of a group interested in reforming 
the New York public schools; and 
these two interests, coupled with his 
teaching of Education in Columbia, 
joined in the creation of The New 
York College for the Training of 
Teachers, later to be called simply 
Teachers College, a simplification 
which was suggested by Dr. Butler 
himself. He served as President of 
Teachers College until 1891. 

The writings and reports of Presi- 
dent Walter A. Hervey testify to the 
relations of the young College with 
the young Columbia professor up to 
1897; and similar publications by Dean 
James FE. Russell reveal the relations 
of the College with Dr. Butler from 
1897 to 1902 as Dean of the Faculty 
of Philosophy and until 1927 as Presi- 
dent of the University. He continued 
by countless acts to reveal his faith in 
public education, his hope for school 
improvement, and his ambition for the 
development on a university level of 
the science and art of education. 

To the present Dean, the passing of 
President Butler means the end of a 
relationship that was almost that of a 
father and son. When he was a young 
boy in high school, he was guided 


by President Butler on choice of col- 
lege and selection of an educational 
program. As a graduate student he 
received from the great President per- 
sonal counsel and guidance, even to 
particular suggestions about his Doc- 
tor’s dissertation and foreign travel. 
Each post that he was offered was 
probably with Dr. Butler’s connivance, 
and was accepted after his advice. 
When he returned to Teachers Col- 
lege as a professor (while Dean James 
E. Russell was still in office) the offer 
was made by the President of the 
University and all the conditions were 
set by him. The President was always 
available for consultation, and _ his 
advice was wise and valuable. 

President Butler was interested in 
helping the young. His concern was 
how to help them, not only to avoid 
making the same mistake twice, but if 
possible to organize life to reach full 
potentialities. As an evidence of this 
concern, the present Dean of Teachers 
College wishes to add this personal 
experience. 


Several years ago, President Butler 
called me to his office. He told me 
that President Elliott of Purdue was 
about to bring out his (President 
Butler’s) reports in a special edition, 
edited and organized so as to avoid 
duplication. Dr. Butler thought that 
this would be appropriate if at the 
same time President Barnard’s reports 
were also edited and issued. Dr. Butler 
stated that his own reports in no way 
compared with those of Dr. Barnard. 
He told me that he was very busy, that 
he wanted to edit those reports him- 
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self, but that he could do it only if I 
would help him. This I promised 
gladly. 

So one summer I spent part of my 
time, for a month or so, in rereading 
the Barnard reports, in clipping and in 
cutting, and then submitted to Dr. 
Butler a typed summary of the reports, 
suggesting what to include and ex- 
clude. All this was in very rough form. 

A long time later I received on my 
desk an envelope of page proof. It was 
not galley proof, but page proof, an in- 
dication that the publication was very 
far advanced. In some respects it was 
according to my suggestions, in some 
respects not. But I noted on the title 
page that I was listed as editor, with 
no reference to the obvious work of 


Dr. Butler. I then called Dr. Butler on 


the telephone and told him that in no 
sense was I the editor, and I did not 
deserve the credit. He told me that 
this would be corrected. 

But the final decision was revealed 
to me only when the bound copy came 
to my desk, which, as can be seen, gives 
all the credit to me. 

That was Nicholas Murray Butler. 


The death of Dr. Butler marks the 
end of an era for Teachers College. 
We have lost one of our founders, our 
guide, our friend. May we have his 
courage and devotion and sacrifice and 
the capacity for plain hard work, to 
the end that we may keep his example 
alive and his ideals in process of 
realization. 

WiuuaM F. Russert, Dean 
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WILLIAM F. 


DEAN OF 


HEN James Earl Russell retired 
WV: Dean of Teachers College in 
1927, he left to the incoming adminis- 
tration an institution at the peak of its 
development. Enrollment was _ high; 
finances were sound; a building pro- 
gram had been completed, libraries 
and laboratories were well equipped; 
there was a distinguished faculty; and 
former students were occupying posi- 
tions of leadership not only in the 
United States, but in most countries 
of the world. 

The hope of Grace Dodge for a 
new school and a better teacher and 
neighborhood worker, in order that 
children might be better fed, clothed 
and sheltered, that women might be- 
come better homemakers ¢ 
earners, that families might be reared 
and God-fearing homes; the 


and wage 


in happy 
hope of the Dean Emeritus that there 
might be a_ practical school—less 
bookish—under a staft professionally 
educated, that science and philosophy 
might be applied to the problems of 
education, that the problem of the 
poor, backward, and underprivileged 
might receive equal attention with the 
favored, that education might serve as 

*Report of the Dean of Teachers College to 


the Trustees for the Academic Year Ending 
June 30, 1947. 
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an instrument of national development; 
the hope of V. Everit Macy—an out- 
growth of his Quaker upbringing— 
that new teachers and new schools 
might not only serve to repair the 
ravages of past wars, as in our southern 
states, but might also bring interna- 
tional understanding and good will: all 
these hopes were in process of substan- 
tial realization by the Teachers College 
of 1927. : 
For about three years thereafter the 
new administration enjoyed what is 
now looked back upon as a period of 
prosperity. Although standards for ad- 
mission were steadily being raised and 
work on lower levels abandoned ji 
favor of the more advanced, see a 
continued to come in large numbers 
and efforts were made to maintain the 
successful procedures of the past. Some 
new enterprises were undertaken. But 
the depression of 1929, with a delayed 
impact, had its full effect upon the Col- 
leged by 1931; there were three years 
of severe recession. followed by four 
years of partial recovery. This first 
cycle of anxiety, storm, and stress was 
followed by a second—during World 
War Il—when enrollments again 
dropped, when income from all sources 
dipped lower, when many expenses 
mounted and deficits increased. The 
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courage, devotion, and sacrifice of 
Trustees and Faculty, and the team 
play of every person connected with 
the institution, brought the College 
through these two cycles with undi- 
minished power and vigor. It is idle to 
make comparisons. Probably no insti- 
tution could remain at the level to 
which the genius and fire of the Dean 
Emeritus brought it, but within a score 
of years Teachers College has replaced 
an entire faculty and is carrying on, 
still meeting the aims of its founders; 
and its students still take over posts of 
leadership both here and abroad. 

At the moment, despite greater selec- 
tivity in admission procedures, the en- 
rollment is at an all-time high. We 
have about 8,000 students in each the 
Winter and the Spring Session; and 
what is especi ially significant, a smaller 
proportion of veterans under govern- 
ment subsidy than in most colleges 
and universities. In fact, our enroll- 
ment is nearly as high as it ever was, 
without including a single veteran. 
Students from foreign lands are now 
coming to the C ‘ollege as they did in 
the 20’s and 30’s; subsidies for research 
projects and advanced training pro- 
grams are again being receiv ed. Anxiety 
for support of a basic program is now 
giving way to planning. For now is 
the time to assess the past and present 
and chart the course for future de- 
velopment. 

There are conditions in the present 
College, however, which are disquiet- 
ing as one considers the building of a 
proper future program. Classes are too 
large. Some basic professional courses, 
on a high level, contain as many as 


one hundred students, or even more. 
Some students, owing to peculiarity of 
their programs, never find themselves 
in a class small enough to permit per- 
sonal attention. As the enrollment has 
grown and the general level of previ- 
ous academic preparation has increased, 
an abnormal proportion of students on 
the high levels has resulted. One pro- 
fessor reports that 40 students are 
seeking to work with him as chief 
adviser in a program leading to the 
Doctor’s degree—an obviously impos- 
sible task. Certainly we are far distant 
from Mark Hopkins and the log; and 
those in charge of social affairs report 
that in leisure periods many of our 
students cannot find even a log on 
which to sit. Professors, zealous and 
eager, and to be candid, thrilled with 
the numbers of students who come to 
their classes, nevertheless cannot do 
justice to students. The truth is that 
at the College today almost all classes 
are filled to the capacity of the lecture 
room. Registration is conducted in 
somewhat the same manner that Pull- 
man car reservations are obtained. 
Obviously the College is understaffed, 
and I venture to assert that few uni- 
versity buildings in the United States 
are used to so high a maximum of 
efficiency. To find as many students 
in proportion to the number of pro- 
fessors and square feet of floor space, 
one would have to go to the European 
universities, where the same crowded 
conditions or worse obtain. 

The obvious remedy for such a con- 
dition is to cut down the size of the 
institution. The argument runs as fol- 
lows: You have a relatively small 
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endowment; and the income from even 
that small endowment is about half 
what it used to be. Your buildings are 
of course limited in size; and you will 
not be able to build new buildings for 
some time to come. Your faculty is 
limited in number, and with the de- 
mand for professors all over the coun- 
try, and with the development of 
publicly supported institutions of 
higher learning, you cannot expect to 
hold your place in the long run. 
Look at one of the state universities 
this year. It received for the biennium 
1947-49 the sum of 126 million dollars. 
What private institution can in the 
long run compete with an annual 
budget of as much as 63 million dollars? 
Friendly critics ask me when we are 
going to make Teachers College a 
selective institution and concentrate 
the income from our endowment on 
a few able leaders. Other institutions 
have followed that course. One im- 
portant university has limited its en- 
rollment in education to fifty persons. 
Another has frankly stated that it 
wishes to train only educational 
scientists of the highest order, and no 
others need apply. 

Furthermore, there are members of 
our Faculty and other friendly critics 
who are worried about the nature of 
our enrollment. There was a time, they 
say, when Teachers College was at- 
tended largely by students who came 
full time; now at least two out of three, 
even counting the veterans, are persons 
employed somewhere within 100 miles 
of the College, who come for late after- 
noon, evening, and Saturday morning 
classes. They do their college work on 


the margin of their time. They are 
tired from their day’s work when they 
come to class. They cannot have per- 
sonal conferences with the professors; 
they cannot receive proper guidance; 
they cannot do proper work in library 
or laboratory. Teachers College, they 
say, is mainly an extension division. 
Even the full-time students are not 
like students in law and medicine, who 
spend three, four, or more years in 
full-time study. Your full-time students 
come for only one year, or even one 
semester at a time, on short leave of 
absence from their regular posts. How 
can you expect to build real profes- 
sional preparation in the margin of the 
time of students whose minds must 
naturally be on their main jobs? Teach- 
ers College, they say, should cut down 
its student body to include only a 
small number of full-time students of 
proved ability. It should cut down its 
faculty to the number needed to care 
for this group of possibly 500 chosen 
potential leaders. Rent the buildings not 
needed; concentrate on the few. 

In addition, our critics say, Teachers 
College accepts a good many students 
who, either because of inadequate com- 
mand of English or because of inade- 
quate or different standards in the place 
of their upbringing, probably would 
not rate high on educational aptitude 
tests. In this category would be in- 
cluded students from certain other 
lands who come to the College in fairly 
large numbers; and certain American 
students from sections where educa- 
tional opportunities until recently have 
not been what they should. Admittedly 
there are always students in Teach- 
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ers College in the Summer Session 
who, through no fault of their own, 
have basically inadequate prepara- 
tion in fact, although on paper their 
credentials meet the standard and in 
their own communities they occupy 
positions of leadership. Critics believe 
that Teachers College should exclude 
such students. If they cannot meet 
standards of leading graduate schools 
they should be excluded. 

The net result of such an analysis 
would be for Teachers College to 
adopt a different practice within the 
next ten years. Limit the enrollment to 
500 students. Take the endowment and 
add to that what might be gained by 
renting the Horace Mann Building, 
Thompson Gymnasium, Macy Annex; 
sell Seth Low Hall, Bancroft, Grant, 
and Sarasota. All this might yield 





$500 to $600 per student. Then con- 
centrate on the select few. If the stu- 
dents were to pay tuition of $500 to 
$600 a year, there would be an annual 
budget of from $500,000 to $600,000. 

To those unfamiliar with college 
finance, such a sum might appear ade- 
quate. Those who have any under- 
standing of the problem know that 
financially such a plan would be im- 
possible. Tt would require the income 
on at least 25 million dollars in addition 
properly to finance such a scheme. 
Such an endowment should not be im- 
possible to secure, provided that the 
American public understood the situa- 
tion and came to realize the worth of 
the work of the College to our coun- 
try as a whole. I believe the College 
has saved the American people many 


235 
times 25 million dollars as a result of 
its activities. I would suggest that the 
discoveries in vitamins, the savings ef- 
fected in the planning and construction 
of school buildings, the development of 
child health, the efficiency of the mili- 
tary testing programs—even the reper- 
cussions of its work on industrial per- 
sonnel management—have alone had 
value to the American people of many 
times 25 million dollars. 

If Teachers College is ever to adopt 
such a practice, now is the time. More 
students wish to come to our doors than 
we can accommodate. Now, if ever, is 
the time to make a selection. Now is the 
time—before we have made too many 
long-term commitments; before a con- 
siderable number of young professors 
have established permanent tenure 
rights; before the institution has be- 
come accustomed to recent higher 
levels of expenditures. 

Such proposals deserve the most seri- 
ous consideration. They should be 
considered negatively, since it is ob- 
vious that Teachers College cannot 
maintain its place in American educa- 
tion, and properly prepare its students 
for competent service, with over- 
worked professors, inadequate super- 
vision, insufficient equipment, and 
crowded lecture halls, laboratories, and 
libraries. These proposals should be 
considered positively as well, for un- 
less Teachers College renders real 
service to education in the United 
States and other countries—and service 
of a type that other institutions do not 
or cannot render—it has no justifica- 
tion for continued existence. 


But the plan to cut Teachers Col- 
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lege down to a few hundred full-time 
students is not only unwise from a 
financial point of view. Upon ex- 
amination it appears to be unwise edu- 
cationally. One comes to this con- 
clusion from the following facts. 

The purpose of Teachers College is 
to improve the education of teachers 
and other persons working in schools, 
in colleges, and in other means of edu- 
cation, and thus, in turn, to improve 
the quality of the education of the 
American people and of other peoples 
of the world. The basic aim goes 
deeper than mere better teaching or 
better educational institutions and en- 
terprises. With the founders of the 
College, the real aim included the im- 
provement of the life of the people, 
with special emphasis on the under- 
privileged and the young; the use of 
education as a means of sectional and 
national reconstruction; broader goals 
of international understanding and co- 
operation; and the guarding of the 
liberties of the people by preventing 
the perversion of education through its 
use by governments as an instrument 
of partisan groups and political parties. 
All these aims depended upon better 
and more understanding teachers, and 
it was to lead in the reconstruction of 
patterns of professional preparation to 
these ends that Teachers College was 
founded and developed. These are still 
the aims of Teachers College. They 
require the kind of program that needs 
insight to initiate, freedom to develop, 
and independence from political and 
mob controls to protect, cherish, and 
keep unswerving to its path. I think 
such a program never could have been 
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carried out and cannot be carried out 
in this day or in the future except in 
a large city, under private control, and 
in association with a great university. 
Basically it is not a question of mass 
production. What American education 
lacks is top leadership. The purpose of 
Teachers College should be the pro- 
duction of the finest few, the setting 
of patterns (in industrial terms), the 
design of the model, leaving to count- 
less institutions everyw here the pro- 
duction on a quantity basis. Up to this 
point we are in agreement with the 
idea of limiting Teachers College to 
the few. 

The question then arises, how to find 
these few and how to provide them 
with the proper education. We now 
come to two facts that are basic to 
our line of thought: one has to do 
with the pattern of advanced profes- 
sional education characteristic of those 
working in education and to an in- 
creasing degree in other professions, 
the other has to do with the tec hniques 
of selecting ability. 

It is a fact that students preparing 
for advanced posts in education do not 
follow the pattern of law and medical 
students in devoting three, four, or 
more years of full-time study to their 
professional preparation. The typical 
student seeking preparation for ad- 

vanced posts in - education has taken his 
basic training as a full-time student. 
Graduate of a high school, he has at- 
tended a state teachers college, college, 
or university as a full-time student. 
Having finished this stage of his edu- 
cation, he takes a post as a teacher, 


and then, while still on his job, begins 
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to add, piece by piece, to his prepara- 
tion for a post as supervisor, principal, 
superintendent, or one of the numerous 
specialists in the educational field. He 
comes to summer school. He takes a 
ost near New York and comes to the 
College for late afternoon, evening, or 
Saturday classes. Sometimes he takes 
leave of absence for a semester or even 
a vear, and studies full-time; but he 
is nevet full-time in the sense of the 
candidate for the M.D. or LL.B. de- 
grees. Most of his advanced training 
he takes after he has already entered 
upon his life work. 

To the uninitiated, accustomed to 
thinking in terms of engineering, law, 
or medicine, this seems a peculiar pat- 
tern of professional preparation; in 
Europe it is considered very queer in- 
deed. But to an increasing degree, it 
is becoming true in America, partic- 
ularly as the preparation for higher 
levels of the various professions be- 
comes more complicated and more 
extended. Thus in the Army and 
Navy, while basic preparation is given 
either at West Point or at Annapolis, 
the career officer is not considered 
professionally prepared after gradua- 
tion from a service school. He serves 
a short time with his troops or as 
officer on a ship, and then is returned 
to various postgraduate professional 
schools for higher and more specialized 
training. In medicine the young M.D. 
serves as an intern, and then returns 
for occasional short courses or special- 
ized work. After his initial preparation 
he is never (or rarely) a full-time 
student. He is at work as a doctor or 
a researcher or a combination of both. 


Even in law, the young lawyer with 
an LL.B. really learns the work of a 
lawyer in a law office; and law schools 
are beginning to offer advanced work 
that practicing lawyers often take on 
leave of absence or in part of their 
time. Study of other professional 
schools, such as Harvard’s School of 
Business or its School of Public Ad- 
ministration, again some 
degree the pattern of students taking 
advanced work on relatively short 
leaves of absence or while engaged in 
practical work. 


shows to 


Whatever the professional pattern 
in other lines of work, it is obvious 
that in education the leaders advance 
through a hierarchy of posts. Special 
professional preparation is needed for 
each succeeding level; and it is safe to 
predict that it will be many years (or 
perhaps it never will happen) until 
the time comes when young men and 
women take full preparation for ad- 
vanced jobs before entering the work 
of the profession. In other words, part- 
time students, or full-time students on 
leave of absence for relatively short 
periods, present the typical situation 
in advanced preparation for teaching. 

The second fact of importance is 
that Teachers College does not pre- 
pare its students for one profession; 
the jobs are so different, require such 
different talents and such different 
training, that it is actually the equiva- 
lent of a great group of professional 
schools. Different standards, lengths, 
and patterns of professional training 
are needed for such posts as superin- 
tendent of schools, superintendent of 
a nurses training school, vocational 
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guidance expert, dean of women, 
school dietitian, school tax expert, 
registrar, bursar, art supervisor, to list 
a few of several score of special educa- 
tional posts for which we have large 
groups of students in preparation. 

These different posts require dif- 
ferent abilities and different personal 
characteristics, with the result that the 
development or discovery of tests to 
measure professional aptitude for the 
great variety of posts for which Teach- 
ers College prepares is a research task 
that is very complicated as well as very 
difficult. This complexity accounts for 
the odd fact that research workers at 
Teachers College have been very suc- 
cessful in constructing tests for pro- 
fessional aptitude in many other lines 
(in fact, the whole testing movement 
got a good deal of its start in the labora- 
tories on 120th Street); yet we have 
been unable to develop tests to help 
ourselves. In fact, we have had very 
poor success in discovering profes- 
sional aptitude in advance by any 
means whatsoever. 

For illustration, in the early 1930’s 
when we started the Advanced School, 
we made every effort to duplicate 
under American conditions the way 
in which the French have, with great 
success, gathered together at the Rue 
d’Ulm the flower of French ability 
and talent. There they have a system 
of written and oral examinations by 
which the young men of France are 
tested, and by means of which a sur- 
prisingly large number of the best 
teachers, writers and politicians happen 
to have been members of this advanced 
school. But when we tried to adapt 


the system to American conditions; set 
aside $30,000 a year for special fellow- 
ships; and then tried, by a system of 
nation-wide examinations and personal 
interviews conducted by Faculty of 
the College and prominent alumni, to 
discover young men and women who 
might become leaders in education, it 
must now be confessed that our efforts 
met with limited success. Each year we 
brought in a dozen or so of the best 
prospects that we could discover; we 
gave them every opportunity; some of 
them studied full-time with us for two 
to three years; yet there are contem- 
poraries of that group who are render- 
ing today great service and who oc- 
cupy posts of the greatest distinction 
who at that same time were part-time 
students employed somewhere in the 
metropolitan area, or were working at 
the College for short periods of time 
on leave of absence from jobs else- 
where. One of the top men in school 
administration today never took an 
hour of graduate work save in summer 
sessions; and some of the ablest pro- 
fessors and research workers in Amer- 
ican education took nearly all their 
graduate professional training in part- 
time work. 

In fact, we have come to believe that 
in the absence of a great variety of 
tests of professional aptitude for at least 
forty distinct types of advanced jobs, 
we shall have to select our students 
from among those whom we see in our 
classes, whom we can see in their 
initial efforts, who assist on our sur- 
veys, whom we can inspect as they 
do their theoretical and practical work 
with us. For the time being, and it is 
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my estimate that this condition will 
hold true for many years to come, 
we shall have to pick personally those 
to whom we wish to give special op- 
portunity, in whom we have the great- 
est hope. 

Of course, in the American spirit 
it will not be a part of our national 
tradition to follow in the United States 
the German system of repression, of 
holding up standards in the hope that 
the student will fail, of adopting the 
severe attitude of practically daring 
the student to succeed. Instead we 
should adopt the attitude that we want 
the students to do well, and that dif- 
ferentiations should be made in en- 
couragement rather than in selection 
and repression. It should therefore be 
the policy of Teachers College to en- 
courage as many students as possible to 
enroll in the College to the end that 
we may have a wide selection. y 
should of course discourage, and i 
fact bar, all those obviously disquali 
fied, all those seeking credits for salary 
increases, and others without serious 
professional purpose. Beyond that, 
however, in the present state of our 
knowledge of testing for our own 
purposes we should look over and give 
opportunity to the maximum number 
possible. 

It follows thereafter that every effort 
should be made by the faculty of 
Teachers College to discover talent. 
Some professors have extraordinary 
ability in this direction; others, very 
little. A program of training our own 
professors in service to search for and 
discover talent should be a major task 
in future internal administration. 
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Furthermore, there should be vast 
improvement in the provision for the 
education of students of talent once 
they have been discovered. The real 
weakness in the present situation is not 
only that there is great ability in our 
student body that is never discovered, 
but also that once it is discovered we 
lack adequate funds to give fellow- 
ships and scholarships, research assist- 
ance, opportunities for internships, 
travel, study in other institutions, and 
other aids, facilities and opportunities 
which young men and women of talent 
and professional aptitude deserve, and 
which, if properly and promptly sup- 
plied, would give to education the 
leadership of which it stands in so 
much need. 

In a few fields at Teachers College 
we have been able to develop in an or- 
ganized way tracks or systems of ad- 
vanced professional education that, in 
a university organization, would be 
professional schools by themselves. 
Thus in school administration, with its 
advanced courses, combined work on 
school surveys, joint research for the 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 
internships, and the like, we have been 
able to prepare young men and women 
for jobs in administration of school 
systems; and the products of this train- 
ing have been able to take important 
places, with relatively little time on 
the job needed to learn their way. Cer- 
tain work in guidance, especially psy- 
chological counseling; the advanced 
research work in the Advanced School 
of Education; and higher level work 
in nutrition and nursing are other fields 
illustrative of the professional educa- 
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tion peaks in our present organization. 
We need to develop other peaks in 
many distinct professional lines as they 
are needed in the schools, colleges, and 
other agencies of education in the 
practical fields. 

Thus it would seem that wise plan- 
ning for the future should include: 
(1) continued selection of students to 
exclude those obviously disqualified, 
all without basic training and experi- 
ence, and all not seriously wishing to 
increase power in service to education; 
(2) continued attention and service to 
part-time students and students on in- 
termittent leave, with great improve- 
ment of service to these groups; (3) a 
training program for the present fac- 
ulty in the discovery of talent and 
professional aptitude; (4) a research 
program to discover and develop ob- 
jective tests of professional aptitude; 
(5) provision of substantial oppor- 
tunity for talent once discovered, in- 
cluding financial help, research assist- 
ance, internships, travel allowances, 
and further study in other institu- 
tions; and (6) the development of 
programs of advanced professional 
preparation in many specific fields, 
with provision for diminution of the 
load and teaching program for specially 
qualified professors. 

In discussing these special advanced 
programs, their number and com- 
plexity, and in comparing them in- 
dividually to whole professional schools 
in other universities, it will probably 
be wise for Teachers College to main- 
tain some sort of liaison and relation- 
ship between these advanced programs 
on the highest level. After all, different 


as may be the technical qualifications 
for workers on the advanced level, 
there will be similarities in their work 
in the schools and in other agencies of 
education; there are some problems in 
common; and all will be working as 
a part of a general team in the im- 
provement of the life of our people. 
At the highest levels of professional 
service, our country will need not only 
capable technicians, but also educa- 
tional statesmen. In fact, with wrong 
ideals, and a narrow social point of 
view, an able technician might do more 
harm than good. So in Teachers Col- 
lege, even in the most advanced pro- 
grams of technical preparation, there 
should be attention to a background of 
general preparation, of general under- 
standing of the problems of our coun- 
try, of the nature of human beings, and 
of the role of education. 

Columbia University has entered 
upon a development program, to let 
the people know what the University 
does, what it contributes to American 
life, what it needs in order to render 
maximum service. Teachers College is 
joining with the University in this 
program. It is our hope that people 
of public spirit can come to know the 
vital role that our College plays in 
American life; can come to under- 
stand our problems; and can come to 
our assistance in developing the kind 
of program that the College and, in- 
cidentally, the American people need. 
We do not believe that, under present 
conditions, we can fulfill our function 
by a process of cutting down our size. 
What we need is the support to de- 
velop our most advanced work, to 
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increase our ability in discovering 
talent; and the resources to give every 
opportunity to able young men and 
women as we find them. Then we may 
be enabled to continue the traditions 
of our founders, and render to the 


world, torn, ravaged and divided by 
the Second World War, the same ster- 
ling service that the younger, smaller 
pioneer Teachers College gave to its 
community, to its nation, and to its 
world a generation ago. 

















Educational Attainment and Economic Status 
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T has long been assumed that the 

quality of housing in any given 
locality is related to a number of social 
factors such as morbidity and death 
rates, juvenile delinquency, crime, 
extent of activity by character-building 
agencies, and the like. A considerable 
number of studies have documented 
this assumption for particular cities. 
Some of these have inferred a causal 
connection, though this has been dif- 
ficult to demonstrate. 

As a result of the 1940 Census it 
is now possible to throw some light 
on the relationship between economic 
status, as measured by the actual rent 
of tenant-occupied homes and the esti- 
mated rent value of owned homes, on 
the one hand, and the educational at- 
tainment of children seven to seven- 
teen years of age, as measured by num- 
ber of grades of schooling completed, 
on the other. The data cover the urban 
and rural non-farm population only. 
For obvious reasons the farm group 
could not be included. However, native 
white and Negro children can be 
separately studied. This article sum- 
marizes one aspect of these data,’ which 


1 Bureau of the Census, Educational Attain- 
ment of Children by Rental Value of Home. 
Washington, D. C., 1945. The Bureau an- 
nounces that unpublished figures of areas large 


are based on a 5 per cent sample of all 
non-farm children of the stated ages 
enumerated in the 1940 Census. 

The margin of error is probably 
quite small. This conclusion is sup- 
ported both by the statistical formula 
for determining probable error and by 
the comparison of the actual total num- 
ber of children for each year of age 
enumerated in the Census with the total 
for each age calculated from the find- 
ings on the 5 per cent sample. For 
whites, the difference between the 
two totals exceeded .g per cent in only 
one age group, that of the native-born 
females sixteen to seventeen years old, 
for which the difference was 1.2 per 
cent. For the Negroes, the largest dif- 
ference was 2.8 per cent. Obviously 
the possible errors increase in size as 
the number of cases in any given 
category declines. This would affect 
particularly the highest rental cate- 
gories in the rural non-farm population. 

Before the data are given, certain 
indicated. The 
categories in which the Census presents 
the material are crude in that very 
large populations are used. The rural 


cautions should be 





enough to be reliable can be procured for the 
cost of transcribing or reproducing them. Pre- 
sumably this would apply to most states and 
to large cities. 
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non-farm category, for instance, in- 
cludes all incorporated places with less 
than 2,500 population. While most of 
these are the village centers of farming 
communities, this category includes 
also some suburban places and some 
one-company industrial villages where 
the industry owns all houses and where 
rent concessions may be part of the 
indirect wages. Furthermore, rents vary 
considerably among the regions of the 
United States and within a region 
among the several cities. Seventy-five 
dollars a month will buy better hous- 
ing in Mobile, Alabama, than in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, but both cities fall 
within the Southern region. Moreover, 
as the 1940 income data show, some 
high-income families live in low-rent 
homes. The subtle factor of family 
values enters in here. None the less, the 
data show certain definite trends that 
appear to have significance for edu- 
cators. 

In national terms the data indicate 
the expected relationship between 
economic status, measured by rental 
value of the home, and educational 
attainment. In other words, for each 
year of age, the higher the rent the 
higher the median years of schooling 
completed. As would be expected, the 
actual differences are least in the lower 
ages and grades. The child of seven in 
a city of over 
living i in a home costing under $10 a 
month, had finished 1.3 years. In all 
rental groups from $30 to $49 or over 
for males and from $20 to $29 up for 
females, this figure was 1.7 years. In 
cities of 25,000 tO 250,000 population 
the spread for the seven-year-olds was 


250,000 population, 


from 1.3 to 1.6 years; igs cities of under 
25,000 it was from 1.2 to 1.6. Only the 
rural non-farm seven-year-olds showed 
a narrow spread, from 1.4 to 1.6 years. 

Apparently all groups from the 
lower middle class, to use loose cate- 
gories, on up the economic scale enter 
their children in school as early as 
permitted, and these children make 
normal progress. Below that level, 
either the children enter later, or dif- 
ficulties in progress develop in a suf- 
ficient number of cases to affect the 
median, or both causes operate. 

Though the difference between low 
and high rental groups for age seven 
iS statistically small, a spread of nearly 
half a year suggests that difficulties 
showing up later may have begun quite 
early and that therefore psy chological 
services should by no means omit at- 
tention to the early grades. 

By age seventeen the spread between 
the lowest and the highest rental 
groups had widened to 2.1 years in the 
largest cities and to 2.4 in the smallest 
cities. For each rental group except the 
lowest, under $10, there was an aver- 
age increase of half a year of schooling 
at age seventeen over the previous 
rental category, until the $30 to $49 
and upward categories were reached. 
Thereafter differences, while positive, 
were only .1 or .2 of a year. Here, 
obviously, is an indication of the in- 
fluence on such medians of those who 
drop out of school as soon as the law 
permits their employment. Thus, 
among the high rental groups, the 
seventeen-year- -old has completed 1.8 
years more of schooling than the 
fifteen- -year-old. In the lowest rental 
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group, the difference is only 1.1 years. 
One item of some interest develops 
from these national figures. It has been 
well known, from field studies, school 
records, and prior Census data, that 
girls are more likely to finish school or 
to go further in school before dropping 
out than boys. This fact is true for the 
three size groups of cities and for the 
rural non-farm population, with a sin- 
gle exception: the lowest rental group 
in cities of 250,000 or more. Here the 
boys of seventeen have completed 9.4 
years, the girls 9.2. Moreover, the dif- 
ference between the boys of sixteen 
and seventeen in this rental group is 
.8 of a year, and among the girls only 
.2 of a year. What psychological 
motivations and economic pressures 
produced this result is a matter for 
interesting speculation. Almost a quar- 
ter of a million seventeen-year-olds, 
14.9 per cent of this age, including 
slightly more girls than boys, are in- 
volved in this lowest rental group. 
So far as the detailed data are con- 
cerned, an illustrative sample only can 
be given. The reason lies in the pleni- 
tude of material the Census offers. 
Three major regions are used, North, 
South, and West. Three urban size 
categories and the rural non-farm 
population are separately tabulated. 
Seven rental classifications are em- 
ployed. The data on the number of 
years of schooling completed are then 
given for each year of age separately 
by sex, in each of the categories men- 
tioned, for both whites and Negroes. 
Thus the range of figures is wide— 
for age fifteen and over, the years of 
schooling range from none to college. 


This article centers attention on the 
native white twelve-year-olds. The 
child of that age who progresses nor- 
mally through a school system has 
finished the sixth grade. In systems that 
use the 6, 3, 3 plan he has completed 
elementary school. Moreover, this age 
is one which in every state is less than 
the legal school-leaving age, a fact 
which makes some of the data dis- 
turbing. It should be pointed out that 
the complete data as published by the 
Census permit any school to compare 
its rate of retardation, normality, and 
acceleration with the national or 
regional record for other communi- 
ties of its size group for the years 
covered by compulsory school attend- 
ance laws. This article is presented in 
the hope that it will lead to further 
analysis both regionally and locally. 

The data for the twelve-year-olds 
are presented in the Tables 1, 2, and 3 
herewith. The percentages have been 
calculated from the total numbers 
given in Table 1 of the Census 
monograph noted in footnote 1. 

It is apparent that the proportion of 
children who are retarded decreases 
as the economic status of their families, 
measured by rental paid, increases. 
Conversely, the higher the rental the 
higher the proportion of children who 
are accelerated. This is true in all three 
regions and, with slight exceptions, for 
both urban and rural non-farm chil- 
dren. 

In comparison with that of the North 
and West (except for the Western rural 
non-farm group) the proportion of 
retarded children, that is, those who 
at age twelve have completed four 
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TABLE 1 


Per CENT* oF NATIVE WHITE URBAN AND RURAL NON-FARM TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS COMPLETING 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL BY RENTAL VALUE OF HOMES: NORTHERN REGION 





ToraLt UNpbER $10 $10-$19 $20-$29 $30-$49 $50-$74 $75 AND 


NUMBER oven 

or YEARS Ut R U R U R U R U RU R U R 
Ser lees... 3.3 38 7.2 7.4 51 4.4 3.0 2.5 1.7 1.4 1.2 1.1 0.7 09 
‘. 7510.1 15.3 13.3 11.611.2 9.0 7.0 4.9 68 2.6 39 2.0 3.1 
ee 22.5 26.4 28.0 28.9 27.6 28.4 25.1 25.3 20.024.0 16.1 19.4 13.9 16.6 
—- 42.2 39.9 34.9 35.2 37.9 39.3 41.8 43.2 45.4 45.1 46.948.9 46.5 49.4 
ET 19.2 15.4 11.6 12.4 14.7 14.4 17.3 18.3 21.8 18.2 25.2 21.1 27.9 24.5 
8 or more.... 4.7 2.6 2.0 1.9 2.3 Zu ch ia Se: 2.9 ye 1 








4.8 82 4. 


*In this and subsequent tables, percentages do not total 100, as the unreported, usually less than 1 per 
cent of the total, have been disregarded. 

{The percentages in this and subsequent tables include both sexes. 

tU = urban; R = rural. 


TABLE 2 


Per CENT OF NATIVE WHITE URBAN AND RuRAL NON-FARM TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS COMPLETING 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL BY RENTAL VALUE OF HOMES: SOUTHERN REGION 

















: TotaL UNpDER $10 $10-$19 $20-$29 $30-$49 $50-$74 $75 AND 
NUMBER over 
oF YEARS U* R U R U R U R U R U R U R 
3 or less..... 9.9 05.4 27.1224 9.5 7.2 €.2 29 23:3. 24 2.4. t4 [te 2.4 
4 12.9 17.0 20:8 21.4 7.28.3 9:3 7.8 60 6:7 €8 5.2 32:4 2:2 
rer 27.1 26.3 27.2 25.2 DAID.2 2627.38 BAMw.9 2563.2 7.1 BS 
a gsi 34.2 29.5 18.3 22.4 28.3 35.4 41.5 42.7 41.7 44.5 49.4 48.5 45.3 47.0 
ae 12.3 9.6 $5.2 6.7 9.9 11.7 13.8 15.7 19.4 15.3 14.8 14.0 23.4 21.6 
8 or more... 29 16 69 €4 4.3 2.7% 28 2.1 4.4 29 Fit te 63S BS 

*U = urban; R = rural 
TABLE 3 


Per CENT OF NATIVE WHITE URBAN AND RURAL NON-FARM TWELVE-YEAR-OLDs COMPLETING 
SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL BY RENTAL VALUE OF HOMES: WESTERN REGION 














aaa ToraL UNpER$10 $10-$19 $20-$29  $30-$49 $50-$74 $75 AND 
NUMBER Over 

oF YEARS U* R U R U R U R UR UR WU _ R 
3 or less..... 3.4 7.3 16.013.8 1.1 4.8 2.1 2.1 0.8 1.3 0.7 1.2 0.0 0.0 
eat 7.112.0 19.317.6 11.611.7 5.7 7.6 3.4 4.9 1.1 2.4 1.2 6.9 
a 2A. 25.8 28.6 31.0 28.5 35.5 31.7 26.8 27.2 21.9 22.9 17.6 20.4 11.3 27.9 
eS 43.6 39.6 22.4 31.1 37.1 41.1 46.8 45.3 50.6 54.1 49.3 54.3 48.9 34.9 
ee 16.211.0 9.0 7.5 12.0 9.5 14.5 16.0 18.9 12.8 24.6 18.0 28.0 30.2 
8ormore.... 3.9 1.3 1.8 1.0 2.1 1.1 3.6 1.4 4.3 2.3 6.5 3.6 10.4 0.0 





*U = urban; R = rural. 
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years or less of school, is high in the 
South. Conversely, except for the 
highest rental rural non-farm group, 
which is numerically very small, the 
proportion of children who have com- 
pleted seven or more years of school 
at this age is significantly higher in the 
North and West than in the South. 

In all regions, in the two lowest 
rental groups the proportion of chil- 
dren retarded sharply exceeds the 
proportion accelerated. In the three 
highest rental categories, the reverse 
is true. 

It is important to realize, however, 
that in every region there are those 
in the lowest economic status cate- 
gories who have completed eight or 
more grades. Again, conversely, the 
highest rental categories also contribute 
to the group W hich has completed only 
three grades or less. Economic status, 
then, is not a final determinative factor, 
but it may serve either as an impetus or 
as a severe handicap to educational 
progress. The data raise the unanswer- 
able question as to the amount of social 
loss resulting from failure to compen- 
sate for this handicap. 

In all regions and almost all rental 
categories there is less spread, that is, a 
greater concentration around normal 
accomplishment, for the rural non-farm 
children than for the urban. The rural 
group tends to show less extreme 
retardation or acceleration than the 
urban. This fact may be related to the 
type of school in rural villages or to 
a tendency in some parts of the nation 
to start a child to school at six years or 
later rather than at the earliest possible 
moment, five and one-half years. It 
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could also be related to the lack of 
kindergartens in rural non-farm areas, 

Table 2 as presented conceals some 
striking differences between boys and 
girls. The latter make by far the better 
record. They furnish a smaller propor- 
tion of the retarded and a larger pro- 
portion of the accelerated. In the low er 
rental categories, the differences are 
as high as 30 to 50 per cent. In the two 
highest rental groups they 
smaller. 

With only 
generalizations presented hold true also 
for Negroes. They have, naturally, a 
larger proportion of children in the 
lower income categories than the 
whites and also a higher proportion 
who have failed to complete SIX years 
of school at age twelve. Indeed, as in 
most of the rental categories for whites 
in the South, five years of school 
modal for age twelve. But Negroes 
who have completed eight or more 


are much 


minor exceptions, the 


years of school also are present in all 
economic status groups. 

Following this illustration of the 
type of data available in this Census 
monograph, attention will now be 
given very much more briefly to two 
other ages, the fourteen and seventeen- 
year- olds, using total figures only and 
thus combining urban and rural non- 
farm. The former age is chosen be- 
cause it normally marks the end of 
the traditional grammar school educa; 
tion; the latter, because it is the last 
year for which information is given 
in the Census, and is a voluntary school 
attendance age in most states. . 

For the nation as a whole, the largest 
single group of native white fourteen- 
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year-olds has, as was just indicated, 
finished eight years of school. The next 
largest groups in order have completed 
seven or six years. The fourth group 
has finished the first year of high 
school. Again the girls make a better 
record than the boys. At this age there 
is 1 per cent more girls than boys 
in the population, but 20 per cent more 
girls than boys have finished eight 
years of school and about 25 per cent 
more have completed the first year of 
high school. Indeed, completion of this 
year ranks third with the girls by a 
considerable margin over the comple- 
tion of six years. 

When this fourteen- -year-old group 
is considered by rental value of the 
home, the trends are quite similar to 
those already described for the twelve- 
year-old group. Some results of this 
trend are, however, quite striking. 
More often than any other group, 
boys coming from homes renting for 
$10 a month or less in 1940 had com- 
pleted the seventh grade—one grade 
less than the total group had most fre- 
quently complete d. The number of 
those who had finished only six years of 
schooling was larger than of those who 
had completed eight by almost 4 per 
cent. Among the girls as a whole, the 
ranking of years completed followed 
that for the total group, but with only 
a slight difference between the number 
of those finishing eight or seven years. 
For the boys, one year of high school 
became the second most frequently 
completed year in the rental category 
of $50-$74 a month. For the girls, this 
happened with the $30-$49 rental 


group. 


Among the fourteen-year-olds, the 
marked differences in the numbers 
and proportions completing specified 
grades indicated in the national figures 
disappeared in the $15-$19 a month 
rental group for the girls and in the 
$20-$29 group for the boys. It seems 
probable that the better record made 
by the girls in most age and economic 
status groups is an indication of the 
fact that they are held more closely 
to the home and are perhaps more 
amenable to discipline than boys. 

The trends for the fourteen-year- 
olds can be indicated by comparing the 
proportion of functional _illiterates, 
using the army standard of four years 
or less of completed schooling, with 
the proportion who have finished nine 
or more years for the lowest and 
second highest rental groups. 


TABLE 4 


PER CENT OF NATIVE WHITE CHILDREN 
FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE COMPLETING 
SPECIFIED YEARS OF SCHOOLING BY 
Two RENTAL GROUPS 


RENTAL 





————— —E 


RENTAL 


NUMBER Tora. Popr- 

OF YEARS ULATION UNDER$10 $50-$74 

4 or less..... | 12.4 0.6 
2.3 


9 or more 2 


10.7 34.8 
The data for the seventeen-year- 
olds are also worth discussing briefly, 
since at this age in most states school 
attendance is voluntary. By large mar- 
gins for both sexes and on a national 
basis, the largest group is that which 
has completed three years of high 
school, including over half a million 
persons all told, approximately one 
third of the total number of this age. 
It should be remembered that since 
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the 1940 Census was taken as of April 
1,a considerable majority of these boys 
and girls were in their fourth year of 
high school but had not completed i it. 
Had the Census been taken three 
months later, the number who had 
completed high school would be much 
higher. 

Again, economic status seems to be 
influential in determining grade status. 
For the boys, it is not until the $20- 
$29 rental group is reached that the 
number of years completed reach the 

national average of three years of high 
school. Below that rental lev el, those 
who had finished two years of high 
school are the leading group. The girls 
from the lowest rental group on reflect 
the national trend. The difference here 
is doubtless caused in part by the tend- 
ency of boys in the lower economic 
groups to seek gainful employment 
soon after they are legally permitted 
to do so. 

Again, the trends for this age group 
can be indicated by using the national 
distribution for seventeen-year-olds 
and comparing it with those of the 
lowest and second highest rental 
groups. 


TABLE 5 


PER CENT oF NATIVE WHITE CHILDREN 
SEVENTEEN YEARS OF AGE COMPLETING 
SPECIFIED YEARS OF SCHOOL BY 
Two RENTAL GRoupPs 








NUMBER ToTaL Pop- RENTAL RENTAL 
oF YEARS ULATION UNDER$10 $50-$74 
4 or less...... ye 7.4 0.6 
12 or more.... 12.8 5.4 17.8 





It should be reiterated, and indeed 
the data prove, that economic status, 
or at least the rental value of the homes 
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America’s children live in, does not 
determine the educational status. For 
every age and both sexes, children in 
every rental group span the whole 
range of years possible, from lowest 
to highest. But that housing condi- 
tions have an influence on school status 
is also clear. The data presented were 
gathered before the war and before the 
development of the current housing 
shortage, foretold by sociologists fif- 
teen years ago. E ‘ducators can hardly 
view without concern, therefore, the 
fact that of the approximately 16.5 
million native white non-farm chil- 
dren in the United States in 1940, about 
one sixth lived in homes with a rental 
value of under $10 a month, and nearly 
two out of five in homes with a rental 
value of under $20 a month. Even 
granting that the same number of dol- 
lars buy better housing in rural non- 
farm areas than in urban, and that 
therefore a disproportionate number 
of these low rental values are in such 
areas, the picture is none too encourag- 
ing. There can be, and are, slums even 
in rural villages, and the housing in 
many an industrial village is not the 
illustration of the American standard 
of living to be shown to a foreigner. 
The forbidding columns of figures in 
the Census report used in this article 
are, then, a documentation of the edu- 
cator’s, yes, and society’s, stake in ade- 
quate housing for American families. 

As already explained, the Census pre- 
sents no data for the farm population, 
since the farm home is not rented sepa- 
rately from the acres of the farm itself. 
It is quite possible, however, to secure 
for any county in the United States 
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data on the proportion of children of 
any given age who are in school. 
When this is related to the farm in- 
come or per farm value for any given 
county, a measurement of school at- 
tendance (rather than grades com- 
leted) and economic status can be de- 
veloped. There is some evidence, both 
in papers by the author’s students and 
in a few publications, that the trends 
would not be wholly similar to those 
noted in this article for the urban and 
rural non-farm populations. Thus, in 
Minnesota 75 per cent of the boys and 
82.8 per cent of the sixteen- and seven- 
teen-year-old girls, respectively, are in 
school in the top county, economically 
measured, and 24.2 and 32.7 per cent 
are in the county rated lowest finan- 
cially. Not only is this a tremendous 


variation, but the counties ranking 
highest in farm income and value of 
land and improvements per acre tend 
to rank in the two lower quartiles of 
Minnesota counties in the school at- 
tendance of this age group.” 

The situation in this prosperous in- 
come state is not so favorable as in 
some. Clearly, however, economic 
status is not the sole determinant of 
educational status in such farm groups. 
This raises serious questions regarding 
the functional value of the education 
offered farm youth. 

2Milo Peterson and Douglas Marshall, Are 
Minnesota’s Farm Youth in School? Bureau of 
Educational Research and Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Universitv of Minnesota, April, 
1947. See also Margaret Bright and C. S. Lively, 
Farm Youth in Missouri, pp. 10-13. College 


of Agriculture Experiment Station, Bulletin 
504. June 1947. 
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HE story of America has ever been 
is of promise. It still is for the 
suffering and hungry peoples of the 
world. For our own sons and daugh- 
ters we hope that the promise of 
America may open new frontiers of 
science, technology, and human rela- 
tions. 

During World War II we thought 
it necessary to tell the world about the 
American way of life. In the face of 
great opposition, our government made 
a modest beginning to include cultural 
information ‘about the United States in 
the activities of the State Department. 
The reports of the congressional com- 
mittees which went to Europe and 
South 
that our story is far from being known 
by the people whom we helped to be- 


America last summer indicate 


come free or to survive. 

Practical demonstrations of democ- 
racy in our relations with other peo- 
ples give more convincing proof of the 
validity of our way of life. Even dur- 
ing the war, when we asked or paid 
for collaboration with our cause, a few 
farsighted Americans suggested that 
we would do better to acquire some 
experience in cooperating with other 
nations on a new basis: that of equality 


> 
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and practical means. In a world of Big 
Power politics, it would be absurd to 
seek a basis of equality in the economic, 
diplomatic, or military sphere. For 
that, a new morality is needed. The 
struggles of the United Nations in- 
dicate that they are a long way from 
first base. But there are areas and ac- 
tivities through which we can help the 
people of the under-industrialized na- 
tions to improve their way of life and 
their standards of living. 
health, 


Iducation, 
and the improvement of agri- 
cultural production and economic ca- 
pacity can serve as vehicles of inter- 
national cooperation. It is essential that 
such activities concern the broad masses 
of the people, not the elite only. If we 
apply the characteristic principles of 
our American culture—self-help, co- 
operation, and wider participation— 
we can at least lay a basis for future 
crowth of international morality. 

To seek such experience and meas- 
ure results are precisely what the Inter- 
American Education Foundation (an 
agency of the United States Govern- 
ment) set out to do in a limited area 
three years ago. Its cooperative agree- 
ments with fourteen Latin-American 


republics for the i improvement of edu- 
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cation are a practical demonstration of 
how education can be used as a social 
tool for survival. 

Each country working with us puts 
up from 60 to 80 per cent of the cost 
of the program in that country. The 
United States contributes the services 
of specialized personnel under an 
American chief of party, and the bal- 
ance of the money for carrying out 
the program. The money from both 
governments goes into a joint bank ac- 
count from which the Minister of 
Education and the chief of party pay 
by check for the different projects. 
These projects are prepared both in 
English and in the national language. 
Since each representative has only one 
vote, personnel, 
purchases, 


agreement on costs, 
and legal form has to be 
reached by the process of discussion, 
but on an equal basis. This is not al- 
ways easy in technical details, because 
American government agencies are sub- 
ject to the strict controls of the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office in Wash- 
ington. Tact and common sense must 
prevail when differences of opinion 
arise about the preference of local cus- 
tom and law to our practices. 

The Costa Rican Cooperative Edu- 
cational Program is an example of 
what can be accomplished in a small, 
under-industrialized country which 
does not have to carry the dead w eight 
of a largely illiterate Indian popula- 
tion. The United States agreed to send 
and pay for a staff of specialists and 
to add $30,000 to the $42,000 cash 
contribution of Costa Rica. Because of 
the limited funds and the congressional 
three-year limit of action, the basic 
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agreement stipulated emphasis on the 
improvement of rural education. The 
problems of urban schools and of 
secondary, vocational, special, and 
higher education are equally urgent. 

With a population of 770,000 and 
a territory the size of West Virginia, 
Costa Rica now spends one-sixth of its 
national budget for public education. 
Twelve per cent of its population are 
enrolled in educational institutions, not 
counting schools for religious training. 
Forty per cent of the public school 
teachers are normal school graduates 
with two years of specialized work 
beyond the A.B. degree. In 1947 Costa 
Rica had 863 primary schools and an 
army of 300 soldiers. 

The backbone of Costa Rican econ- 
agriculture, principally the 
produc tion of high-grade coffee. Other 
important field crops are corn, beans, 


omy 1S 


rice, and sugar cane. The extensive 
banana business, light and power, tele- 
phones, and gasoline are in foreign 
hands. Almost all finished articles must 
be imported from the United States 
or other manufacturing countries. 
The varieties of climate, from torrid 
to temperate, the fertility of its vol- 
and the homogeneity and 
high literacy of its population = 
Costa Rica an ideal country for in- 
tensive agriculture. Scientific manage- 


canic soil, 


ment of soil and crops could produce 
much larger returns from sugar, rice, 
pineapple, cacao, citrus fruits, and 
truck farming. KLM, the Dutch air- 
line, takes large quantities of fresh vege- 
tables w eekly to Curacao. A San José 
florist ships flowers, especially orchids, 
to Panama, Mexico, and California 
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every week. During the war the Food 
Production Division of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs carried on a 
vegetable and fruit procurement pro- 
gram in Costa Rica to supply the 
armed forces in Panama. These activi- 
ties supported the national economy in 
a difficult period and stimulated the 
production of vegetables and citrus 
fruits in the highland region. Increased 
exports of farm products would not 
only contribute to a more favorable 
balance of trade, but would also 
cushion the periodic depressions char- 
acteristic of the coffee economy. 
Costa Rica is a democratic country 
of small landholders and producers. 
Politically, it is a generation ahead of 
other Latin-American republics which 
are still living under dictatorships or 
caudillos (military chiefs of state). Its 
advanced social security program is a 
burden for the small employer, but it 
is securely anchored in the conscience 
of the working people and of political 
and labor leaders. Its two major 
political parties—the “ins” and the 
“outs” —are popularly named after the 
party bosses. This being an election 
year, Costa Rica is divided into two 
groups, Calderonistas and Ulatistas, 
after Dr. Calderon, the Republican 
party candidate, and Ulate, the Demo- 
cratic party standard-bearer. The small 
Communist party represents a home- 
grown variety of radicalism and op- 
portunism. At present the country is 
passing through the kindergarten stage 
of party machines and bosses who 
make alliances and deals without re- 
gard to ideologies or social niceties. 
The enlightened social leadership of 


the official Catholic Church acts as a 
stabilizing force in the party struggles 
for power. 

My instructions as chief of party 
were to make a comprehensive survey 
of Costa Rican educational needs, to 
select the most important ones for 
solution through the cooperative pro- 
gram, to develop an in-service training 
program for rural teachers, and to pre- 
pare textbooks, teachers’ guides, and 
other visual materials. On foot and 
muleback, by canoe, plane, and car, the 
Minister of Education and I traveled 
through all the rural regions of Costa 
Rica. After visiting the schools, we 
met with the teachers, school boards, 
~~ leaders, and parish priests 

» hear what they thought of their 
ear and the needs of their com- 
munities. We came to the following 
conclusions as the best way to use the 
funds and resources of the cooperative 
educational program. 

The wastefulness of human and nat- 
ural resources of Costa Rica must be 
replaced by an intelligent program of 
conservation. Such a program must be- 
gin in the elementary schools and con- 
tinue through secondary and adult 
education. The first concern of the 
schools must be the health of the school 
children, the second must be the im- 
provement of the productive ability 
of Costa Ricans. 

Until recently, half of the children 
born in Costa Rica died before they 
reached the age of five. Tuberculosis, 
a typical deficiency disease, gastro- 
enteritis, malaria, and venereal diseases 
are sapping the strength of the popula- 
tion. Through the Department of Cul- 
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tural Missions, a traveling rural normal 
school, we made careful physical ex- 
aminations of over two thousand rural 
school children in different regions of 
Costa Rica. Eighty out of a hundred 
children had hookworm or other un- 
desirable types of intestinal parasites. 
From 75 to 95 per cent of the chil- 
dren had defective teeth, and 45 per 
cent had pediculosis. Direct evidence 
of undernourishment was visible in the 
size and weight of the children, and in 
the short attention span during early 
morning classes. 

Costa Rican farmhouses are built of 
mud bricks or wood. They have tle 
or thatched roofs, are neatly painted, 
and are adorned with flowers and ferns. 
Little window space is provided. One 
bedroom with two beds often affords 
sleeping facilities for a dozen or more 
people. Running water is safe for use 
only in the larger population centers. 
The customary diet of the rural peo- 
ple consists of rice, beans, tortillas, and 
sugar-water. Consumption of milk, 
eggs, fruit, and fresh vegetables is the 
exception in a land where nature gives 
with abundance. Food superstitions are 
common among the rural people, for 
example, the one about oranges: “In 
the morning gold, at noon, silver, at 
night, tin.” Characteristically, one of 
the primers begins with the sentence, 
“I play with the orange” (“Yo juego 
con la naranja”). 

The first summer school for 180 rural 
teachers was organized in Heredia, the 
smallest province, with excellent roads 
and bus service, and the largest number 
of complete (six grades) rural schools. 
Courses included health education, 


agricultural education, small indus- 
tries, methods of teaching, physical 
and safety education for rural 
schools, and home economics. One 
afternoon was left for free activities, 
and Saturday mornings were devoted 
to forums and roundtable discussions. 
A number of firsts in Costa Rican edu- 
cation showed up in this summer ses- 
sion: life saving for men and women, 
what to do when the baby arrives 
(the rural teacher in outlying com- 
munities is man or maid for all special 
troubles), men teachers learning how 
to can tomatoes, women practicing the 
making of compost for the home gar- 
den and the making of a layette for 
$3.00 maximum cost, men learning to 
knit and to weave baskets, bags, and 
belts from hennequen fiber. The wife 
of the state superintendent began with 
the establishment of the first rural 
school lunch program in one of the 
poorest schools in the heart of a great 
coffee farm. By the end of the first 
year, all but four rural schools of the 
province had established school lunch 
programs. 

Trained personnel in the field of 
agriculture, nutrition, home economics, 
and community work was what we 
needed most to extend the program to 
the other provinces of the country. 
The pioneer in this work in Latin 
America was Miss D. Morales from the 
University of Porto Rico. We were 
able to secure her services for our pro- 
gram. She selected from each province 
two to five representatives, all normal 
school graduates with high ratings as 
rural teachers or principals, for an in- 
tensive four months’ training course 
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as home economics leaders. For most 
of the girls it was their first oppor- 
tunity to learn how to live. Two ob- 
jectives were dominant: the organiza- 
tion and direction of the school lunch 
programs on a self-supporting basis, 
and the home extension work initiated 
through the 4-S Clubs (health, 
knowledge, heart, service). The 
fundamentals of nutrition and child 
development, skill in buying and spend- 
ing, the making of every kitchen 
utensil from spoon to stove, and 
plumbing repairs were learned through 
practice in teams; the organization of 
community meetings, fund raising cam- 
paigns, and budgeting large-sc: ale feed- 
ing at low cost became the curriculum 
of the future leaders. The food con- 
servation classes attracted the wives of 
several officials of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. Improved digestion of grateful 
husbands added to the prestige of the 
training course. 

The Berea College lesson of “pro- 
ducing while you learn” had greatly 
impressed the Minister of Education 
when we visited American schools in 
1945. To support our school lunch 
program we initiated a school and 
home garden program in centrally 
located schools in each _ province. 
There we demonstrated modern meth- 
ods of soil preparation, planting, ir- 
rigation, terracing, and contour work. 
The cultivator made its first appear- 
ance in the hands of teachers and 
children who had known only the 
machete and the twenty-inch broad 
shovel used in the coffee plantations. 
Demonstrations of compost making 
were announced to all the neighbors, 
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so that they could see this essential 
activity for Costa Rican agriculture. 
The teachers who had learned the dif- 
ferent techniques offered to make the 
compost pits and piles in home gardens 
for farmers unable to come to the 
demonstration. 

To change agricultural methods and 
food habits is one of the most difficult 
enterprises in rural education. Once 
more the Minister of Education and I 
went to the rural schools to talk to 
children and parents about carrots and 
peas, green salads and fruit juices. Our 
most difficult job was to convince the 
parents that the school lunch was not 
a charity affair for the poor, but that 
all children were being educated to live 
and grow in a healthier fashion by 
consuming the vegetables and fruits 
they themselves had raised. Neither 
was the school lunch another activity 
of the social security program which 
took care of all citizens from the 
cradle to the grave. No, each child, 
each family had to contribute some- 
thing, even if it was only some fire- 
wood from coffee cuttings, an egg a 
week, or a tree squash for the one- 
dish meal or vegetable soup. Important 
by-products of the program were 
social manners, using hot water for 
washing dishes, and group responsi- 
bility for food preparation and serving. 

In August, 1947, after a year and a 
half of work, the school lunch program 
served 150,000 hot meals to rural chil- 
dren, at no cost to the government 
except for the dishes, spoons, and forks, 
and the training of the leaders. Op- 
position congressmen who visited the 
schools in their districts agreed to 
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support a non-partisan bill in the next 
Costa Rican Congress for establishing 
the school lunch program as an official 
activity of public education, and to 
provide the funds or taxes to pay for 
the overhead and equipment in the 
future. 

Costa Ricans are very critical and 
outspoken about the shortcomings of 
their government and institutions, espe- 
cially before Americans whose tech- 
nical skill and ability to organize they 
admire. They dread the many steps 
of planning and trial necessary to pro- 
gress from word to deed. The attitude 
of do-nothing or hopelessness is com- 
mon among educated people. When- 
ever a Costa Rican deplores all the 
bad things he sees in his country, I 
point out to him the marvels of the 
best small farm in Costa Rica. It is a 
three-acre plot in Rio Segundo, be- 
longing to a retired professor of agri- 
culture in the Normal School, who 
is also a trained agriculturist and 
licensed pharmacist. By using modern 
food production technology, this man 
and his family raise a thousand grafted 
fruit trees a year (orange, lemon, tan- 


gerine, avocado, mango), thorough- 
bred cows, goats, geese, chickens, 


Giant Flanders rabbits, and pigeons. 
Through the use of irrigation and ap- 
propriate natural and _ artificial fer- 
tilizers, these three acres were made to 
produce all the necessary silage of 
sorghum, imperial grass, cane, and 
banana stalks. 

In 1941 I had made a study of the 
Cultural Missions of Mexico, which 
were then in a period of decline. When 
I came to Costa Rica I found such a 


department i in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. It consisted of eight young teach- 
ers, all of whom were normal school 
graduates with at least five years of 
experience as rural school principals. 
They traveled over the country, 
demonstrating in rural schools new 
methods of teaching, and instructing 
the teachers in health care, small 

dustries, and recreation. Under the 
leadership of an able Chilean-trained 
educator, they had become a really 
cooperative teacher group. After each 
mission they met for a critic session, 
in which all the shortcomings and suc- 
cesses of their work were frankly dis- 
cussed. This group formed the nucleus 
of the present Cultural Missions, which 
have become a traveling rural normal 
school. The cooperative educational 
program was able to buy surplus army 
shop-trucks, tools, machines, a small 
power plant, a microscope, and other 
health examination equipment. A new 
plan of work included a trained health 
worker, assisted by a microscopist, two 
American public health nurses, and the 
services of dentists and graduate stu- 
dents from the dental school of the 
university. Each missioner had to have 
at least three special abilities to fit into 
the plan of work for classroom dem- 
onstrations in the morning, teachers’ 
workshops in the afternoons, and com- 
munity meetings in the evenings. Be- 
tween missions, the teachers work 

their headquarters shops on_ school 
furniture, reading charts, and so forth, 
or hold seminars with specialists on 
problems they wish to study. Before 
each mission, the director and two staff 
members visit the community where 
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they plan to work next, to make a 
survey and outline desirable action. 
The preliminary program is then sub- 
mitted to local teacher groups for 
criticism and correction. 

The four-wheel drive trucks go al- 
most anywhere an oxcart can travel. 
Along the Pan-American Highway to 
Panama the Cultural Missions found 
an isolated community of eighteen 
families, about one hundred and 
twenty-five adults and children who 
had waited for three years to have a 
school built in their section. The 
lumber and tiles they had set aside were 
rotting away in the rainy, cold 
weather of the highland. The Minister 
of Education, the Director of the Cul- 
tural Missions, and I visited the com- 
munity and asked the fathers of the 
children for help in building a school 
which the missioners would undertake 
immediately. The help was forthcom- 
ing, and in two weeks of hard work 
a two-room schoolhouse was erected 
as a joint enterprise of teachers and 
community. It cost $600 in all, whereas 
the estimate of the Public Works De- 
partment had been ten times that 
amount. 

This year, instead of one summer 
school, we set up four centers: one in 
the peninsula of Guanacaste (the 
“Wild West” of Costa Rica); one in 
the center of the sugar cane area; an- 
other in the dairy province of Cartago; 
and one near the capital for the semi- 
rural schools, in the vicinity of San 
José. The home economics leaders took 
a refresher course of two weeks. They 
held several complaint sessions with 
the officials of the Ministry of Educa- 
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tion to secure more cooperation from 
the “sit and study” group of principals, 

Working from the bottom and top 
of the educational hierarchy made it 
advisable to offer some new ideas to 
the administrative group of supervisors 
and superintendents. Under a central- 
ized government, many of the admin- 
istrative officials are politically ap- 
pointed and turn rapidly into checkers 
of routine instead of into leaders in 
their districts. Costa Rica is no excep- 
tion to this pattern. Out of seventy- 
two officials we gained seven converts 
whose school districts soon became 
known for their exceptional work. 
Since a Latin generally does not do 
anything new ‘merely because he is 
convinced it is good, the incentive of 
comparison and competition proved to 
be more effective. Taking the super- 
visor or principal, together with the 
president of the school board, on a 
visit to one of the successful school 
gardens or school lunches usually suf- 
ficed to stimulate their pride and 
initiative. By now one-fifth of the 
rural teachers of Costa Rica have be- 
come acquainted with the new orienta- 
tion through work and study in the 
summer sessions of the cooperative 
program. 

At the time of the conquest, the 
Spaniards discovered that the only way 
to get rich in Costa Rica was by cul- 
tivating its fertile soil. Lack of roads 
and of communication with the sea 
isolated the early farm settlers. Ac- 
cordingly, they banished the obstrep- 
erous Indian tribes to the southern 
cordillera where they live to this day, 
about four thousand strong, in almost 
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inaccessible mountain territory. Near 
the trading center of Buenos Aires is 
the only large settlement of them 
(seventy families) in Boruca. School 
centers in three other. villages attract 
the Indian children when the trails are 
passable. 

They are poor to destitution. Their 
life span of not more than thirty years 
has been cut short by malaria, tuber- 
culosis, intestinal parasites, and other 
diseases. They do not know how to 
use the resources of their environ- 
ment. They have no ambition, they 
fear and distrust the whites, who habit- 
ually exploit their ignorance and lan- 
guage disabilities. The only white 
person who is always w elcome among 
the Brunca and Cabecares of Costa 
Rica is a woman—an American 
archeologist. Her scientific interest in 
the past of the Costa Rican Indians is 
balanced by a sense of humanity and 
concern for the material and spiritual 
welfare of these forgotten citizens of 
Costa Rica. As president of the Na- 
tional Council for the Protection of 
Aboriginal Races she secured the 
passing of a law for the delimitation 
of inalienable Indian lands and better 
supervision of the Indian schools. 

With the aid of the Council and the 
Cooperative Program we secured the 
permission of the chiefs of three tribes 
to send two girls from each tribe to 
a training course for school assistants 
in the trading center of Buenos Aires. 
Accompanied by the chiefs and mem- 
bers of their families, the six girls 
arrived at the hut that was to be their 
home and work center for six weeks. 
The oldest one was twenty-two years 
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of age, the youngest thirteen. Three 
of the girls had attended school for 
one or two years; the others had had 
three or four years of schooling. Rosita 
and Pastora spoke their Indian dialect 
in their homes; the others spoke 
Spanish. 

The director of the course and her 
Costa Rican assistant had brought a 
few boxes of fresh vegetables and 
fruit, tools, two sleeping bags, a cot, 
and two mosquito nets. The tamped 
clay floor of the hut was still damp 
from the rains, the outhouse was un- 
finished, not a stick of furniture was 
inside the four walls. Over three 
hearthstones the first meals were 
cooked, including vegetables which 
the girls had never seen or tasted. 
The chirping of the crickets in the 
new thatch, the mosquitoes, and stray 
dogs and pigs breaking through the 
opening that was to be the door per- 
mitted little sleep the first night. 

The next morning the household 
duties were divided into five groups: 
cooking, buying, bringing water, wash- 
ing dishes, and house and yard clean- 
ing. Only once did the director have 
to explain the organization of the 
work. Pastora, the youngest of the 
group had one day free the first week, 
but not to rest. She was to help the 
others when necessary without being 
asked. During the first two weeks each 
girl built her bed from split bamboo, 
held together with tree vines, with 
mattress supports made from beaten 
tree bark. Jointly they made the inside 
divisions of bedroom, livi ing room, and 
combined kitchen and dining room. 
The first group discussion was on the 
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importance of “a place for everything, 
and everything in its place.” Construc- 
tion of closets, a writing table, a dining 
table and benches, a fireplace with 
chimney and meat curing box, a dish 
closet, a dishwashing sink, wash basins 
made from large gourds, and ironing 
board and towel racks occupied ten 
days. From the sound principle, first 
things first, they learned elementary 
organization of daily home life, begin- 
ning with personal health and hygiene, 
nutrition, child care, rest, and recrea- 
tion. 

Once the home was running 
smoothly, the afternoons were left 
free for special activities. The sewing 
machine attracted women and girls 
from the neighborhood to the sewing 
circle. Underwear, outer clothing, and 
baby layettes were made from sugar 
sacks and men’s old shirts. Through 
the demonstration method, each girl 
learned to make her own patterns for 
all her clothing. Some young Indian 
men from the farm school two hours’ 
travel away came one day to make the 
fence and a cattle-proof gate for the 
two-acre plot around the house. From 
then on, children from the neighbor- 
hood came every afternoon for play 
and simple manual arts work with 
gourds, fibers, bamboo, balsa wood, 
and clay. 

Buying provisions in the village every 
day made it necessary to teach the 
girls the elements of arithmetic in order 
that they might keep simple accounts. 
Reading and writing lessons had to be 
added to enable them to attend to the 
bulletin board, shopping lists, note- 
books, and correspondence with the 


family. Their capacity for learning and 
for taking initiative and responsibility 
proved once more that these people, 
instead of being a social or economic 
liability of Costa Rica, could easily be- 
come self- supporting and self-respect- 
ing citizens. The conditions of living 
could hardly be more difficult than on 
the clay savannah of Buenos Aires. In 
the morning the sun beats down merci- 
lessly on the treeless plain; by late 
afternoon the tropical cloudbursts have 
turned the valley into a vast lake. Yet 
during the entire six weeks there was 
not a single case of illness among the 
members of the training course. 

The closing fiesta was attended by 
all the neighbors and relatives of the 
girls who had come to take them home, 
for some of them a two-day journey 
on foot. It was a doll festival, where 
each girl’s doll (the Indian girls had 
never seen or owned a toy) and those 
of the play group were christened. The 
final group photograph, when com- 
pared with the one taken on the day 
of arrival, shows such a contrast in 
appearance and personalities that it is 
difficult to identify the same girls in the 
two pictures. Now we are hoping that 
the Costa Rican Ministry of Education 
can use these girls in the schools of 
their community and give others an 
equal opportunity each year to learn 
and grow through “life lessons.” 

An important area of education still 
to be developed is the curriculum of 
the elementary school. The methods 
now used and the textbooks or instruc- 
tional helps bear little relation to the 
actual environment and the basic needs 
of rural children. For lack of proper 
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counsel the last Education Code ap- 
proved by the Costa Rican Congress 
contains the detailed plan of instruc- 
tion, schedules, and subject matter 
(thirteen required subjects for the high 
school). Fundamental changes in the 
Education Law need the consent of 
the Congress, which is difficult to 
secure in a pre-election year. The two 
outstanding defects of the present sys- 
tem are an overemphasis on intellectual 
training and a complete absence of 
measuring what is learned or under- 
stood. The methods used in the schools 
cover the entire range from McGuf- 
fey’s Readers days to the project and 
units of work methods common in 
American schools. Few teachers know 
how to apply these methods correctly. 
Those with emergency certificates 
have often had only a six-weeks’ train- 
ing course with a review of elementary 
school subjects. 

We started out by analyzing what 
a farmer needs to know and to do to 
sustain himself and his family ade- 
quately. From that we derived a list of 
minimum essentials which every child 
should master before he leaves school. 
When we measured capacity to under- 
stand number work, we found, for ex- 
ample, that children who could do long 
division could not clearly distinguish 
between more, less, some, many, much 
—all fundamental to more advanced 
arithmetic work. Third grade com- 
positions on the functioning of the 
digestive system contain a vocabulary 
adequate for a nutrition specialist or a 
student of physiology. Few children 
can explain in simple words or by a 
sketch what happens to the digestive 


apparatus when hookworm, amoebas, 
or tapeworms are flourishing. The only 
concrete evidence of what a child has 
studied or done in school is in the Mas- 
ter Notebook. It contains exercises, 
compositions, lessons dictated by the 
teacher, and innumerable colored 
drawings and sketches for geography, 

natural science, and geometry lessons. 
Since it has a high rating v alue for final 
passing grades, aunts, grandfathers, or 
other talented family members make 
their contributions to the homework 
assignments, especially of the city 
schools. 

Keeping in mind our principal ob- 
jectives of better health and produc- 
tion, we developed a curriculum and 
teacher’s manual for the first three 
grades. The American specialist was 
teamed up with a Costa Rican teacher 
who had been trained in the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky curriculum labora- 
tories and in the demonstration schools 
of Berea College. At the present time, 
the outline for the six grades is being 
tried out in Guatemala and Salvador in 
order to make a publishing program 
possible which may serve several 
Central American countries. The in- 
stallation of this program and_ the 
development of a practical testing and 
evaluation procedure will take several 
years beyond our present program 
commitment. 

What, in short, have been the re- 
sults of two and a half years of work? 
For a relatively small financial con- 
tribution we have put new life and 
hope into the hearts of teachers and 
children of rural Costa Rica. Sixty per 
cent of our money contribution to the 
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program went for the training of teach- 
ers and leaders of our home economics 
and agricultural production program. 
Thirty-seven per cent went for equip- 
ment bought in the States, such as pots 
and pans, dishes, spading forks, rakes, 
cultivators, seeds, insecticides, and 
health examination and first aid equip- 
ment. Only 3 per cent went for admin- 
istrative costs. Where none had eaten 
well before, seventy-four school lunch 
programs furnished up to 150,000 nu- 
tritious hot lunches per month to rural 
children. Forty-five school gardens, 
from one-fourth of an acre to two 
acres in size are producing a variety of 
vegetables, fruits, and special seed corn 
to support the lunch program. Amer- 
ican-trained specialists demonstrate 
new methods of soil conservation, 
crop rotation, and compost making. 
The boys’ and girls’ clubs teach the 
older children and those who left 
school before graduating, how to im- 
prove the family budget through better 
homemaking and small industries. The 
first school cooperatives have started 
to function. Some produce charcoal in 
the mountains for the valley schools; 
others raise rabbits for meat and skins. 

More than a thousand rural children 
have had their teeth examined, extrac- 
tions have been made, and serious cases 
have been treated. About a thousand 
teachers and supervisors have attended 
summer courses and workshops to 
learn about the new curriculum and 
the objectives of the Ministry’s reforms 
in rural education. 

Rural school boards, instead of wait- 
ing for handouts of tools, equipment, 
or money, have learned how to finance 


their garden and lunch projects through 
self-help, community activities, and 
commercial production for the market. 

The overcrowded girls’ high school 
of the capital initiated a three-year 
home economics course with an ade- 
quate laboratory and diversified equip- 
ment to meet both city and rural re- 
sources and conditions. Already there 
is a decrease in high school failures, 
which amounted last year to 65 per 
cent of registration. 

The National University Reform 
Council is working on a general educa- 
tion program for the first two years of 
university studies. Through the par- 
ticipation of the director of the Co- 
operative Program, serious considera- 
tion has been given to American plans 
for better college education, such as 
the Harvard Plan, the Columbia 
Courses of Contemporary Civilization, 
the Chicago Program for the A.B. 
degree, and also for better articulation 
between the university and the high 
schools. Less than 20 per cent of the 
high school students enter the univer- 
sity for professional studies, but all 
students have to take the stiff academic 
program tow ard the A.B. or B.S. de- 
gree which is awarded at the end of the 
secondary education course. 

For the first time in the central ad- 
ministration of the Costa Rican educa- 
tional system it has been possible to 
have a staff of specialists in the Cur- 
riculum Bureau, but there is still a 
long way to go to the merit system 
and teacher selection on the basis of 
competitive examinations, especially in 
the higher brackets. 

From the American point of view, 
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the experience has been even more 
valuable. For the first time we have 
made a survey, recommended improve- 
ments, and stayed with our recom- 
mendations long enough to help dur- 
ing the difficult initial period of 
reform. All decisions and activities 
were determined by mutual discussion 
and agreement without using technical 
or economic prerogatives to impose 
American standards or procedures. 
International cooperation on such a 
basis is possible and is greatly appre- 
ciated. If we put up a small financial 
stake to make it possible, we encourage 
other nations to invest in social and 
economic progress a little more than 
they thought possible. 

Our greatest shortcomings in meet- 
ing the new demands for such coopera- 
tion are in personnel and experience. 
We have few teachers and leaders with 
training and disposition to get along 
with foreign educators on a practical 
basis. Given language knowledge and 
special competence in an educational 
field, it still takes at least a year of 
field work before such a specialist is 
capable of working smoothly with for- 
eign teachers on a level of production 
expected at home. 

Government sponsorship of these 
cooperative programs, especially under 
the auspices of the State Department, 
is a liability with many facets. Federal 
appropriations for international co- 
operation are still made with an eye 
to quick returns. Hence the arbitrary 
time limit of three years for these 
action programs, when any responsible 
educator knows that curriculum and 
program reforms need at least a com- 


plete cycle of six to eight years of 
activity before conclusive results can 
be secured. A congressman or senator 
subject to all the pressures against ex- 
tension of the federal bureaucracy is 
not likely to give a second thought to 
programs whose immediate results can- 
not be shown conclusively in figures, 
or in such evidence as hospital build- 
ing, water supply systems, or trade 
statistics. 

The main business of the State De- 
partment abroad is its diplomatic rep- 
resentation and the protection of our 
government’s relations with foreign 
governments, not with the people. 
Generally, a diplomat’s principal asset 
is manners, not technical competence 
in a specialized field, at least not for 
posts in the under-industrialized coun- 
tries of the world. Even though 
understanding and experienced State 
Department officials have defended the 
cultural relations program, it has been 
like a millstone around the Depart- 
ment’s neck when its representatives 
had to appear before the budget hear- 
ings of the Congress. In the perspective 
of the State Department with its world- 
wide responsibilities, and of the con- 
gressional committees on foreign affairs 
and appropriations, these cooperative 
ventures of our government may ap- 
pear picayune. For the practical prepa- 
ration of our people in world coopera- 
tion at the first level they are very 
significant. They will test whether our 
democratic ideas and practices will 
work when they are formed into new 
combinations abroad. They will teach 
us never to look down upon others 
who are different from us. 
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Science and technology have helped 
us to raise the standards of living and 
the possibilities of the good life which 
we associate with our form of govern- 
ment. Where the war has ravaged the 
resources and hopes of the peoples of 
the world, the services of American 
technology are urgently needed to 
make life worth living again. The 
under-industrialized countries which 
were not direct participants in the war 
are also looking to us for such as- 
sistance. The impact of science on the 
lives and living conditions of under- 
industrialized peoples nowadays can 
come with lightning speed. Progress 
within a matter of weeks or months 
from the oxcart stage of civilization to 
the air age brings profound changes 
in the mores and lifelong habits of peo- 
ple. Without educational preparation 
and support during a period of change, 
discontent, failure, and resistance to 
new modes of work can easily discredit 
our efforts. What good is it to build a 
new hospital without training the 
nurses to staff it and the administrative 
personnel to run it, and being assured 
of a budget from the government to 
sustain it? Some of the best American 
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engineers built a water supply system 
in a Latin-American capital, and six 
months after their departure it deteri- 
orated. The inhabitants were not pre- 
pared for this innovation. 

There are very few parents—white, 
black, or brown—who do not wish 
a good life for their children. In 
America we have gone farthest toward 
the realization of this dream. 
tool we use is education. To teach 
others how to use this instrument in the 


The social 


world of tomorrow is a contribution 
which American education can make 
to international cooperation, if we be- 
gin with the simple and fundamental 
things of life. The resources which 
science and technology place at our dis- 
posal are great, but they must be used 
within the framework of the common 
good to conserve the basic values of 
liberty, justice, and personal integrity 
which all democratic peoples cherish. 
By seeking the areas in which we can 
collaborate with other peoples on an 
equal basis, and by teaching them to 
make the best use of their resources for 
improving the quality of life, we ex- 
tend our capacity for world citizen- 
ship. 
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Conference on Philosophy of Education 


A report of meetings held November 10, 1947, on the occasion 
of the presentation of the William H. Kilpatrick Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in Philosophy of Education to Dr. Boyd H. 
Bode, Professor Emeritus of Education, Ohio State University. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 
R. BRUCE RAUP 


PROFESSOR OF 


THE KILPATRICK AWARD 


T THE time of his retirement from 
FP service in the faculty of 
Teachers College (1937), hundreds of 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick’s friends, 
including students, colleagues, and 
many others, gratefully joined re- 
sources to present a portrait of him 
to Teachers College. This likeness of 
the distinguished educator hangs now 
in the library of the College. 

From the funds gathered on that 
occasion there was an amount over and 
above that needed for the portrait. 
Professor Kilpatrick, in conference 
with the Fund Committee, was pleased 
that this residue should become the 
permanent basis for an award which 
would give further stimulus to the 
great cause which his own career had 
so brilliantly advanced. The fund ac- 
cordingly was put into the possession 
of the Trustees of Teachers College 
and there was thus established by the 
College the William Heard Kilpatrick 
Award for Distinguished Service in 


N 


EDUCATION, 


we 
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Philosophy of Education. A commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose studies 
the field and every two years selects 
a person to recommend as the recipient 
of this Award. 

While the articles specify that the 
Award is to be made biennially, the 
conditions attending World War II 
interrupted the schedule. Two persons 
have received it to date. These are Dr. 
Kenneth D. Benne, in recognition of 
his outstanding book, A Conception 
of Authority; and Dr. Isaac B. Berk- 
son, in recognition of his well-known 
two volumes, A Preface to a Philos- 
ophy of Education, and Education 
Faces the Future. Now a third per- 
son has been chosen, Dr. Boyd H. 
Bode, professor emeritus of the Ohio 
State University, in recognition of: 
(1) the leadership and_ productive 
scholarship in philosophy of education 
which have marked his career as pro- 
fessor of education in the Ohio State 
University (retired June 1944); (2) 
his year of noted influence in the edu- 
cational circles at the Graduate Insti- 
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tute of Education in Cairo, 1944-45; 
(3) his continued scholarly production 
evidenced by such articles as those on 
the Harvard Report (General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society) appearing in 
The Journal of Higher Education, 
April 1946, and in School and Society, 
March 23, 1946. More recent still are 
the vigorous statements which have 
appeared in current journals: “Con- 
ceived in Liberty,” Childhood Educa- 
tion, September 1947; “Is Progressive 
Education Obsolete?” School and 
Society; “The Basic Issue in Liberal 
Education,” School and_ Society, 
March 23, 1946; a chapter in Modern 
Education and Human Values, pub- 
lished by the University of Pittsburgh 
Press. 


THE CONFERENCE 


On the tenth of November, 1947, 
more than one thousand persons were 
gathered in the Horace Mann Audi- 
torium of Teachers College, the scene 
of many of the large classes wherein 
Professor Kilpatrick established his 
abiding reputation as a great teacher. 
They had come from all sections of 
the country, and scores of them were 
from other lands, to witness the pre- 
sentation to Professor Bode of the 
medal symbolizing the Kilpatrick 
Award. 

Dean William F. Russell, who at that 
time was in attendance at the World 
Conference of UNESCO in Mexico 
City, had delegated Professor George 
S. Counts, Head of the Department 


of Social and Philosophical Founda- 
tions in Teachers College, to represent 
the College as chairman of the Con- 
ference. On the platform with Pro- 
fessor Counts were Professor John 
Dewey, Professor Kilpatrick, Profes- 
sor Bode, and Professor H. Gordon 
Hullfish, the latter a long-time col- 
league of Professor Bode in the Ohio 
State University. The statements made 
by these friends of Professor Bode and 
the paper which he prepared for the 
occasion, are preserved in this issue of 
Tue Recorp. 

A second session of the Conference 
was held in the evening of the same 
day. One hundred and thirty friends 
of Professors Kilpatrick and Bode 
gathered for dinner and there con- 
tinued the discussion. Two statements 
in critical appreciation of Professor 
Bode’s paper gave leads into the dis- 
cussion. These statements by Profes- 
sors John L. Childs and Kenneth D. 
Benne are found with the other papers 
in this issue. The response to them by 
Professor Bode was in good form and 
sharpened with the wit for which he 
is famous. Unfortunately, no record 
of this part of the discussion was kept. 

No one is better situated or better 
able than Professor George S. Counts 
to appraise both the occasion and the 
Conference as these have significance 
for the future of the professional edu- 
cation of teachers. His statement, 
prepared after the meetings, serves as a 
fitting introduction to all of the papers. 
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A Memorable Occasion 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HE bestowal of the William Heard 

Kilpatrick Award on Professor 
Boyd H. Bode at Teachers College on 
November 10, 1947, was a memorable 
event in the history of American 
education. 

It was memorable in the literal sense 
of the word. It was a striking spectacle. 
For those who attended the meeting 
in the Horace Mann Auditorium it 
was unforgettable. Among the speak- 
ers were the three most distinguished 
American students of the philosophy 
of education now living. Friends and 
admirers of these men had come from 
near and far to hear them and to honor 
one of them. The thought may have 
passed through the minds of many of 
those present that they would prob- 
ably never again hear these three giants 
of educational thought—Dewey, Kil- 
patrick, and Bode—speak from the 
same platform. 

The event was memorable in a 
deeper sense—because it celebrated a 
significant development in the field of 
education. In its substance it revealed 
the emergence in America of a deep 
and widespread concern over the 
foundations of education. There was 
a time, not so long ago, when the 
training of teachers was conceived al- 
most wholly in terms of the mastery 
of subject matter and classroom meth- 


ods. The vast and responsive audience 
attending this conference demonstrates 
that that time is past. The conduct 
of the great enterprise for the rearing 
of the young is coming to be regarded 
as requiring the highest qualities of 
statesmanship. And this means the 
kind of thought which Bode has always 
brought to problems of education. 

The event was memorable also be- 
cause of the particular theme of Pro- 
fessor Bode’s paper—‘“Education for 
Freedom.” Unfortunately the hour for 
the consideration of this question is 
already late. Although American teach- 
ers have taught the young from gen- 
eration to generation that their country 
is the “land of the free,” at no time 
have they probed deeply into the prob- 
lem of the educational foundations of 
human freedom. The issue, always im- 
portant, becomes ever more urgent to- 
day because of the rise and spread of 
powerful and aggressive totalitarian 
movements and ideologies. The friends 
of human freedom everywhere should 
be directing their energies to the task 
of developing an educational program 
which will serve the cause of liberty 
as effectively as the educational pro- 
grams of totalitarian systems serve the 
cause of tyranny. Professor Bode has 
presented this challenge to American 
educators. 
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Boyd H. Bode: 


JOHN 


RECORD 


An Appreciation 


DEWEY 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WIsH to begin with congratulations, 
[. . » Dr. Kilpatrick for estab- 
lishing a series of recognitions of dis- 
tinguished service in Philosophy of 
Education; second, to him and ll 
members of the Committee for their 
judgment in awarding this recognition 
to Boyd Bode; and, third, to Dr. Bode 
himself, not so much, however, for 
being the recipient as for the long 
record of teaching and writings on 
account of which he so amply merits 
this token of acknowledgment. 

Since I have myself been primarily 
engaged for many years in the pursuit 
of philosophy as student, teacher, and 
writer, it is perhaps fitting that I speak 
of the work done by our common 
friend from the philosophical point of 
view. Some of you here are doubtless 
aware that he began his academic 
career as a professional student of 
philosophy with the aim, presumably, 
of being a teacher of that subject. He 
received his doctorate in that subject. 
The Journal of Philosophy and The 
Philosophical Review for the year 
1905 carried critical articles by him 
which exhibit the vigor and inde- 
pendence that have marked his whole 
career. At the time they deserved and 
evoked the serious and somewhat pro- 
longed attention of William James. 
But Bode increasingly turned from 
philosophy for its own sake to philos- 


ophy for the sake of its application in 
fields where he felt it would bear a 
human fruit denied it as long as its 
main business was to discuss problems 
confined to itself. 

His reason for leaving philosophy 
as a subject pursued on its own ac- 
count and the field that he chose in 
which to apply it are both of them, to 
my mind, deeply significant of the 
spirit that has animated all his work. 
He felt that philosophy as an end in 
itself was too remote from human life 
to command his full energy and re- 
gard; he felt that education was the 
focal and strategic field in which the 
truths in the possession of philosophy 
could come to life in human affairs. 
In my best judgment, the fact that 
Boyd Bode has alw ays seen both 
philosophy and education as expres- 
sions of human life, in terms of their 
joint opportunity and responsibility for 
contributing to the advancement of 
that life is what makes his educational 
work so outstanding and so upstand- 
ing. Bode has often been over-generous 
in what he said about the influence of 
some of my philosophic writings in 
aiding him to unite philosophy and 
education. However, it makes me 


proud and happy to feel that I have 
had even an indirect part in the work 
he has done. Nevertheless, strong as 
is my “will to believe,” 


I have also to 
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tell you that whatever came to him 
from any source somehow came out 
different after it had passed through 
his mind with its unfailing instinct for 
clarity, his sense of humor, and his con- 
stant vision of where and how the 
ideas in question should and could enter 
the lifestream of human beings. 

What seems to me the distinctive 
factor within his human frame of 
reference is the sure grasp with which 
he has kept the personal and the social 
in firm and true balance. No one has 
emphasized more than he the impor- 
tance of freedom. But he has always 
seen freedom to be a moral matter and 
morals to be rooted in an intelligence 
that is informed and aware of its social 
responsibilities. And while he is aware 
of the emptiness of education that does 
not have a social outlook, he has never 
thought it the work of education to 
reflect passively the given order. He 
has seen it as the agency through 
which the social order could itself be- 
come more just, more free, and more 
responsive to the duties it owes its 


members. I may express this more 
simply and directly by saying that he 
sees democracy as the moral human 
order which gives the fullest possible 
opportunity for development of all its 
members and sees the schools of 
democracy as agencies for maintain- 
ing and strengthening that order. The 
service he has rendered to this cause 
is no lip service of indiscriminate lauda- 
tion. He has been sensitive to deficien- 
cies and internal divisions and con- 
tradictions in our democracy and 1 
our schools. He has worked steadily in 
behalf of an education in which the 
spirit of a democratic human order 
would be so pervasive and so unified 
as to contribute effectively to the ad- 
vancement of a similar order in all the 
human relationship of American life. 
I wish to close, as I began, with con- 
gratulations. This time I wish to con- 
gratulate those who are here today in 
their capacity as representatives of the 
much larger number not present that 
we have Boyd Bode upon whom to 
confer the honor of this Award. 


A Great Teacher and Colleague 


GORDON HULLFISH 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


N another occasion I said of Pro- 
fessor Bode that he “has steadily 
insisted that we be chary of those who 
insert themselves in our lives as the 
bearers of the only truth, the only 
good, or the only beauty.”? The state- 


‘Philosophy of Education in Interaction, 
Ohio State University, May 26, 1946, p. 8. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


ment should be repeated here. Bode 
has an uncanny ability to penetrate the 
many disguises which those of author- 
itarian inclination wear. 

Those familiar with Professor Bode 
know with what effectiveness he has 
forced the authoritarian to show his 
true hand. They know, too, the ways 
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in which he has helped those who have 
grown into authoritarian habits unre- 
flectively to sense the inadequacy of 
their operations in relation to the 
democratic ends they had thought 
they were pursuing. As a consequence, 
he has shared with his colleagues, two 

of whom, Professors Dewey and Kil- 
patrick, are on the platform with him 
this afternoon, in extending and deep- 
ening an appreciation of the meaning 
of democracy on the part of the edu- 
cational profession. 

Nor is his work yet done. His re- 
tirement from teaching presented him 
with new opportunities to carry on 
his effort to enhance steadily the life 
of the common man. A year in Egypt, 
a summer at the University of Ten- 
nessee, and a summer at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia provide evi- 
dence of his continuing activity. His 
retirement was a distinct loss to one 
institution, Ohio State University. It 
was a distinct gain, however, to an- 
other institution, the democratic aspira- 
tion. 

Professor Bode, it seems fair to say, 
has so completely identified himself 
with the cause of the common man 
that he conducts himself as one of 
them. He will sit uneasily in his chair 
this afternoon, and somewhat un- 
believingly, as we here share deeply 
in the experience of doing him honor. 
He has never coveted personal award. 
Yet the spirit of his own life will help 
him understand the spirit of sincerity 
which brings us together. We are con- 
cerned merely to give simple expres- 
sion of our appreciation for having 
been compelled by him to reach be- 


yond the stage at which our intel- 
ligence would have rested willingly 
had he not been always an enemy of 
the dead-end street in intellectual 
affairs. 

It was this latter quality which made 
Professor Bode one of our truly great 
teachers. His way of getting over to a 
class a sense that they were engaged 
in profitable intellectual endeavor al- 
ways excited students. This was true 
even for those students whom the rest 
of us thought to be beyond cerebra- 
tion. Thousands of students will bear 
witness to this observation. I know of 
few more heartening experiences for a 
teacher than to listen to the enthusiastic 
way in which former students recall 
their work under Professor Bode. 

It is not easy to analyze the work 
of a great teacher. I should like to 
venture the suggestion, however, that 
Professor Bode’s great asset was his 
profound simplicity as a human being. 
Certainly, he was not alone among his 
fellows in being able to challenge the 
thought of a student, or in being able 
to communicate the notion that the 
intellectual quest is a rewarding one. 
Not all who can achieve these ends, 
however, are able to make a student 
feel that he is in good hands. Some- 
how, even for those students who have 
been heard to remark that when en- 
tering his classes “they had to stack up 
their souls outside the door,” he rep- 
resented so completely a mind that 
could be trusted that students stepped 
beyond their depth with a sense of cer- 
tainty. They did not expect to be let 
down. They had a feeling that only 
good could result from their efforts. 
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The classroom situation, which in 
Professor Bode’s hands became the 
completely human situation, repre- 
sented the essence of his educational 
thought: the educational operation 
must exemplify democracy at its best. 
Too few men are able to transmit their 


philosophy through their habits. Pro- 
fessor Bode did. In doing so, he 
brought to American life, and to 
American education, a living example 
of the deeper meaning of the demo- 
cratic philosophy. We honor him then, 
as we should, as a man. 


Bode’s Philosophic Position 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


T: us here present, and to many 


others, this is an occasion of great 
interest. We are met to honor one of 
America’s greatest educators. Merely 
to share in the occasion is, I feel, an 
honor. For a full generation and more 
Dr. Boyd H. Bode has been one of 
our foremost thinkers in the philosophy 
of education. It becames my duty to 
review before you some of the specific 
contributions he has made. Dr. Bode 
is so adept in finding weaknesses in 
what others say that I am doubly 
conscious of the difficulty of my task. 
I would wish another had my place 
except that I am glad to add my per- 
sonal testimony on the occasion. 

If I am correctly informed, Pro- 
fessor Bode—as also did Professor 
Dewey—began his professional career 
with a neo- Hegelian outlook. Know- 
ing both men as we do, we are not 
surprised at either change. Hegelianism 
could satisfy neither. As I myself read 
Professor Bode, I seem to see three 
distinct but consistent and converging 
positions in his general outlook: (1) 


acceptance of a universe, as James said, 
“with the lid off,” a novelly develop- 
ing world in which no one knows the 
future; (2) acceptance of democracy 
as the desirable way of life; and (3) 
in his own words, “the development 
of individual capacity” as “the supreme 
test of progress.” Dr. Bode’s career 
has consisted of the critical study and 
development of the implications of 
these positions and, especially since 
1921, as they furnish guidance for edu- 
cation. In what follows much that I 
say regarding his outlook is taken from 
his own words as he has developed 
his ideas. 
My own firsthand acquaintance 
with Dr. Bode began in 1917 with 
the publication of Creative Intel- 
ligence, a composite volume to which 
Professor Dewey contributed the 
opening chapter. The title of the book 
itself could hardly have been better 
chosen to foretell the line of Dr. 
Bode’s specific future contribution. 
His particular chapter was “Con- 
sciousness and Psychology.” As I re- 
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call, I had myself already got, prob- 
ably from Professor Dewey, the idea 
that verbs and adverbs better describe 
reality than do nouns; that “acting con- 
sciously” is more defensible than is the 
noun, “consciousness.” But Dr. Bode’s 
discussion gave the most thorough and 
penetrating analysis that I had yet seen. 

I can perhaps better illustrate Dr. 
Bode’s position than state it briefly. 
The simpler case: As I am about to 
cross the street, a car comes along but 
I cannot tell which way it will turn, 
whether down the side street and so 
not to bother me, or into my street so 
as to hit me if I now walk on. Under 
such conditions I “consciously” stop 
in my tracks until I can see what the 
car will do; then I'll know what to 
do myself. The more complex case: A 
baseball player, as a ball approaches, 
sees not simply a ball or even a ball 
to be caught, but “a-ball-to-be-caught- 
and-thrown-to-first-base.” It is under 
such conditions that Dr. Bode asserts 
that “the teleological character” is 
“the fundamental differentiating trait 
of conscious behavior.” So that con- 
scious control “consists in giving di- 
rection to behavior with reference to 
results still in the future.” “To be con- 
scious,” he says, “is to have a future 
possible result of present behavior .. . 
functioning as a stimulus to further 
behavior.” In this way, “a contingent 


result somehow becomes operative as 
a present fact.” 

When this chapter was written, 
behaviorism was much to the fore in 
American psychology, and Watson 
was trying to formulate a psychology 
of behavior based on reflexes, native 


and conditioned. A colleague of Pro- 
fessor Bode at Ohio State, A. P. Weiss, 
was even more extreme; he asserted 
that “the behavior of the physicist is 
just as physical as the physics he 
teaches.” Bode could not stand either 
Watson’s “mechanical character of 
reflexes” or Weiss’s protons and elec- 
trons as an adequate account of be- 
havior. No succession of mere mechan- 
ical cause and effect steps could, to 
Bode, explain the observed facts of 
human behavior. A “conscious” factor 
that built its program as it went was 
necessary. “Control” in any full sense 
is, he maintained, “essentially experi- 
mental.” 

It seems clear that in this 1917 chap- 
ter Dr. Bode was building on the 
foundation of “a universe with the lid 
off”; and was therein preparing for 
his later discussions of democracy and 
moral responsibility, with “the right of 
the individual to a choice of his be- 
liefs,” and “the test of progress” to 
be seen in “the development of in- 
dividual capacity.” I may add that in 
all this Dr. Bode was also already con- 
cerned to show that Thorndike with 
his SR bond psychology belonged 
essentially with J. B. Watson. 

In 1921 Dr. Bode became professor 
of the philosophy of education at Ohio 
State University, where he remained 
until his retirement in 1944. Dr. Hull- 
fish has told you of his work there. It 
is my deliberate opinion that the gen- 
eral quality of work now being done 
at the Ohio State School of Education 
is second to none in this country; and 
my further deliberate opinion is that 
Professor Bode’s contribution there 
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has been the greatest single factor to 
bring about this high status. I do not 
mean that Dr. Bode has told the others 
what to think—he would be the first to 
deny such a suggestion, if he could 
beat them to it. I do think, however, 
that the effect of his stimulating and 
critical thinking on students and col- 
leagues has had a very large part in the 
fine work that is now being done in 
that institution. His stimulation has 
been profound and, I believe, crucial. 
One very definite line of Professor 
Bode’s interest, as we have already 
seen, has been on the nature of mind. 
His 1917 discussion on Consciousness 
was but an early attack on the prob- 
lem. In 1921 his Fundamentals of Edu- 
cation gives half of its twelve chapters 
to mind and its problems: The Process 
of Thinking, Training in Thinking, 
The Transfer of Training, The Soul- 
Substance Theory, The Doctrine of 
Mental States, Consciousness as Be- 
havior. Some of this we will note fur- 
ther in considering a later book. 
Reference to Thorndike’s S>R bond 
psychology was made above. Under 
Dr. Bode’s leading (we may suppose), 
Dr. Hullfish took as the theme of his 
doctoral thesis a criticism of this SoR 
bond psychology. Perhaps the most 
fundamental point of his criticism was 
the failure of the SR bond psy- 
chology to give any adequate place 
to conscious choice and behavior. To 
leave this out is to leave the essential 
and distinctive human aspect out of 
psychology. I recall as a then follower 
of Thorndike my own puzzlement to 
hear Thorndike thus attacked. As I 
now see it, there were possibly two 


Thorndikes. One of them was thus 
effectively attacked. As I look back on 
myself, I know that I did not believe 
what was shown to be implicit in the 
SR bond outlook; but I had to admit 
then and now that many of Thorn- 
dike’s followers did develop all the 
mechanical mindedness pointed out by 
Hullfish and Bode as implicit in the 
theory. The Watsonian outlook had 
repelled me from the first; so that I 
was not long in accepting the Hullfish— 
Bode position on the SR bond theory. 
In 1929 Bode brought out his Con- 
flicting Psychologies of Learning. In 
this are the various historic theories of 
mind and learning reviewed and found 
wanting. In the preface Dr. Bode says, 
“It gives me pleasure to make special 
acknowledgment of my indebtedness 
to the writings of Professor Dewey”; 
and I myself know that he feels this 
indebtedness strongly. In fact, in one 
sense the whole effort of this book is 
to get rid of the prior inadequate 
psychologies so as to lead up in the 
next to the last chapter to “Education 
from a Pragmatic Point of View.” 
“Theories of learning,” Dr. Bode 
says, “are embodiments or applica- 
tions of conceptions regarding the 
nature of the mind”; and educational 
practice follows appropriately. Mind 
existing there in advance, waiting to be 
trained, leads naturally to formal dis- 
cipline. A mind composed of sense 
impressions exalts the role of the 
teacher and easily formalizes the 
process of instruction. Behaviorism and 
pragmatism alike count that the native 
equipment of the individual mind lies 
in the nervous system with its inborn 
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tendencies and impulses. These two 
outlooks differ, however, as to the part 
played by the conscious factor. For 
Behaviorism—and for Thorndike— 
learning consists of coupling fixed 
stimuli and fixed responses. In fact, 
Thorndike said that “all learning is 
analysis.” This whole outlook, to Dr. 
Bode, assumes “a preconceived end 
to which the pupil is made to con- 
form.” 

By contrast, Bode and pragmatism 
count that we must bring the factor 
of conscious purpose into the picture 
and use it in essential explanation. 
What this means for education Bode 
gives in the following quotation from 
John Dewey: 


The net conclusion is that acting with 
an aim is all one with acting intelligently. 
To foresee a terminus of an act is to 
have a basis upon which to observe, to 
select, and to order objects and our own 
capacities. To do these things means to 
have a mind—for mind is precisely in- 
tentional purposeful activity controlled 
by perception of facts and their relation- 
ship to one another. To have a mind to 
do a thing is to foresee a future pos- 
sibility; it is to have a plan for its ac- 
complishment; it is to note the means 
which make the plan capable of execu- 
tion and the obstructions in the way— 
or, if it is really a mind to do the thing 
and not a vague aspiration—it is to have 
a plan which takes account of resources 
and difficulties. Mind is capacity to refer 
present conditions to future results, and 
future consequences to present condi- 
tions. And these traits are just what is 
meant by having an aim or a purpose. 
(John Dewey, Democracy and Educa- 
tion, p. 120) 


Translated into school practice this 


gives, says Bode, primary importance 
“to habits as attitudes, with the ac- 
quisition of skills as incidental thereto” 
(Conflicting Psychologies of Learning, 
p. 272). We may call this, he says, 
“the larger meaning of habit.” 

“This line of considerations,” Dr. 
Bode goes on to say, “leads once more 
to the importance of interests in edu- 
cation” (p. 273). “There must be an 
aim or purpose that is ‘internal’ to the 
learning process instead of being im- 
posed from without. This view, it may 
be mentioned in passing, has a special 
significance for character education. 
Moral education requires a social ideal 
and the continuous exercise of intel- 
ligence in the interpretation of this 
ideal” (p. 274). 


In a word, the concern of education 
is not with the strengthening of mental 
faculties, nor with the acquisition and 
organization of information, nor yet with 
the formation of S—R bonds, but with 
the cultivation of thinking. For the 
power to think is the educational king- 
dom of heaven; if we seek it persistently, 
other things will be added unto us 


(p. 274). 


“The significance of this approach to 
education,” says Bode, is that it makes 
the pupil the real point of departure” 
(p. 283). “The emphasis on creative- 
ness in learning is a movement away 
from the idea of conformity, and so 
requires a different social atmosphere 
and a social ideal in the school” (p. 
284). 

Free intelligence working demo- 
cratically is a matter that has all the 
while been dear to Dr. Bode’s heart. 
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The whole discussion on conflicting 
psychologies leads up to this as a 
climax. “The education that suited the 
needs of an earlier civilization does not 
necessarily suit the needs of the pres- 
ent. We have outgrown the classical 
curriculum, just as we are outgrowing 
the traditional opposition between 
vocational and liberal education” (p. 
286). “The caste system, symbolized 
by classical education,” has broken 
down; “the idea of a social order 
characterized by flexibility and regard 
for individual opportunity” has been 
“gaining wider recognition” (p. 287). 

Under the influence of science and 
the direct and indirect changes it 
brings, the caste system “dualism be- 
tween culture and vocation is being 
rapidly undermined.” In an earlier day 
the supreme values of life were located 
“in the beautiful isle of somewhere,” 
by some in the classical tradition, by 
others in the heaven of popular reli- 
gions; and this dualism “pervaded the 
whole of life: between culture and 
vocation, between the here and the 
hereafter, between faith and reason, be- 
tween intelligence and morals” and 
latterly, “between science and the 
humanities” (p. 292). 

Under the influence of science our 
present attitude “is not one of despair 
but of confidence, of faith in intel- 
ligence, of joy in struggle and in the 
strenuous life. All the old dualisms are 
going by the board. The emerging 
ideal of the good life is not static, but 
dynamic or moving. We are achieving 
‘a realizing sense’ that each generation 
will be called on to revise its religion, 
its morality, its social and economic 


beliefs (p. 294). “The good life is a 
continuous reconstruction on the basis 
of sensitiveness to all human values, ‘not 
a having and a resting,’ in Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, ‘but a growing and a 
becoming.’” From this point of view 
“such facile terms as ‘openmindedness’ 
and ‘tolerance’ are the designations not 
of virtues, but of vices, unless they are 
accompanied by an honest effort to 
remould the patterns of our experi- 
ence” (p. 294). “More specifically, we 
are gaining the insight that our educa- 
tional program” must be “tied up with 
a social program. The full, rich life— 
the good life—that education is to help 
us secure requires a social order in 
which the individual can attain a maxi- 
mum expression of capacity” (p. 295). 
And this “is essentially what is meant 
by the ideal of democracy.” 

Thus Dr. Bode finds “the supreme 
task of education” is to help bring 
such a “development of civilization” 
as will effect “the progressive libera- 
tion of intelligence.” In this way 
“man’s advent on this planet takes on 
the quality of a great oe poser yp 
with “no assignable limit” and 
assurance that anything which we now 
hold sacred will remain permanently 
so.” “This attitude or point of view 
heceuen the guiding principle i in cur- 
riculum construction, in classroom 
method, and in administration, with 
the cultivation of skills and the foster- 
ing of intellectual interests as deriva- 
tive results.” 

With these things in mind Dr. Bode 
concludes this book with the bearing 
of the whole discussion on (1) “ 
selection and organization of subject- 
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matter” and (2) “on teaching method.” 
I may say, parenthetically, that in thus 
getting his “subject matter” first in 
hand and then “teaching” it is found 
at least an emphasis in which he and 
I have differed; but this is no time to 
discuss such, probably not even to refer 
to it. “If our chief concern,” Dr. Bode 
says, “is to promote insight into the 
problem of intelligence,” “the subject 
matter will be used” along four lines: 
(1) to show “how intelligence has 
operated to change conditions of liv- 
ing”; (2) to show “how the achieve- 
ments of intelligence have widened 
our sense of social responsibility”; 
(3) “attention [is to be given] to the 
inevitableness of conflict between the 
new and the old and the necessity of 
continuous readjustment”; (4) as age 
conditions, and so on, warrant, “to 
raise the problem of the nature and 
authority of standards in the domain 
of truth and conduct” (p. 298). 
“With regard to teaching method 
. the whole purpose of this ap- 
proach is to stimulate pupils to re- 
organize the body of their personal 
experiences.” In this “the teacher’s 
function” is “to provide materials and 
incentives for this process, but not to 
do the pupil’s thinking for him. The 
school is no place for propaganda or 
dogmatism” (p. 298). This “problem 
of intelligence” rightly seen “furnishes 
a center of reference for the construc- 
tion of a program of conduct or 
philosophy of life.” And “the acquisi- 
tion of such a program or philosophy 
must be regarded as the chief result 
of a liberal education” (p. 300). 
Time does not suffice for so close an 


examination of the rest of Dr. Bode’s 
writings; nor could your patience sur- 
vive my labored efforts. The foregoing 
seemed to give a fairly consistent and 
illuminating view of Dr. Bode’s gen- 
eral thinking in the philosophy of edu- 
cation. A few glimpses here and there 
will complete what I have to say. 

One phase of the problem of democ- 
racy and intelligence that has in- 
terested Professor Bode through the 
years has been that of “indoctrination.” 
While he has felt that in “the struggle 
between ‘individualism’ and _ ‘collec- 
tivism’”’ the schools must take part, 
they are confronted by what William 
James called a forced option: “To 
remain silent . . . is equivalent . . . to 
giving aid and comfort to the forces 
of tradition” (Social Frontier, January 
1935, p. 18). So that “partisanship in 
some form is inescapable” (p. 19). But 
he objects that both sides of the con- 
troversy between “individualism and 
collectivism” take economic life as pri- 
marily means. Dr. Bode proposes to 
shift the discussion by taking economic 
effort as more than means, as also end, 
“after the analogy of family life.” 
Concern for the good life of all in- 
volved could then be the new way 
of conceiving the economic and in- 
dustrial problem. “Moral and aesthetic 
purposes would become intertwined 
with industry. The ‘spiritual’ life 
would center more and more on the 
idea that it is a process of the con- 
tinuous creation and re-creation of new 
aims and ideals in accordance with 
changing circumstances and the de- 
mands of a constantly expanding social 


life” (p. 19). 
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As most now think, our American 
civilization is a house divided against 
itself. “The old division between 
‘culture’ and ‘vocation,’ or between 
‘mind’ and ‘matter,’ which was con- 
ceived in aristocracy and born in 
selfishness,” still survives as a contrast 
between “the life of the spirit” and 
“the life of business.” If, however, we 
give up the dualism and grant that “all 
values are man-made and relative,” 
then “the everyday affairs of practical 
life become the generating source of 
these values, and the Protestant dictum 
that every man is his own priest takes 
on a new meaning.” The results here 
would be far-reaching. 

“For instance, in education the im- 
portant thing. . . is... ‘growth.’” 
We secure this “by encouraging pupils 
to engage in personal undertakings in 
which they learn to rely on their own 
intelligence.” “With increasing matur- 
ity” they would thus deal with the 
current problems of social life; “the 
result [of this] is growth, regardless 
of the outcome [of their thinking]. 
The whole business becomes hypocrisy 
if it is decided in advance which con- 
clusions are to be reached.” 

The indoctrination point at issue in 
the Social Frontier inquiry, which 
evoked the discussion just given, is thus 
answered. The school properly “en- 
courages free discussion and respect for 
personality; it disapproves of intoler- 
ance, it fosters habits of self-reliance 
instead of unquestioning obedience; it 
affords glimpses of how man may 
build for himself a new heaven and a 
new earth.” It expects “the inde- 
pendent [and personal] reconstruction 
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of the confused and contradictory 
beliefs which every individual acquires 
by virtue of his membership in the 
social order.” In these matters “the 
teacher has fulfilled his obligations if 
he provides the conditions for sincere 
and careful thinking, without assuming 
responsibility for the outcome. Faith 
in democracy requires submission to 
this test without hedging or qualifica- 
tions” (p. 22). And if I may quote 
from a later Social Frontier statement 
of Dr. Bode’s: “A program to promote 
democracy by a process of condition- 
ing is licked before it starts” (5:40). 

If any one word could be taken to 
represent Dr. Bode’s dominant out- 
look on life, that word would probably 
be “democracy.” In a later Social 
Frontier discussion Dr. Bode gives a 
notable statement on “authentic” 
democracy. The assumptions back of 
“liberty” and “equality of oppor- 
tunity,” he says, negate for us the idea 
that “the American way of life” is 
some kind of authoritarian outlook. 
Instead, he says, “the assumption is, 
in brief that the supreme test of 
progress lies in the development of in- 
dividual capacity and not in con- 
formity to any authoritarian standard. 
America meant opportunity; and op- 
portunity, in turn, meant a great deal 
more than the chance to accumulate 
wealth. It meant the opportunity for 
every man to make something of him- 
self; to rise to the full stature of his 
manhood, to develop his inherent 
capacities through the exercise of initia- 
tive and resourcefulness and through 
the assumption of full responsibility 
for his activities” (5:104). 
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One final word regarding Professor 
Bode’s philosophy. The discussion just 
given arose out of a demand that the 
school educate for a more collective 
type of economy than has hitherto pre- 
vailed. This allowed Dr. Bode to make 
the further remark that while the 
teacher “will recognize that the eco- 
nomic problem is presumably the most 
urgent feature of our present-day sit- 
uation, he will find no reason for con- 
cluding that it is the central problem. 
The central problem is the whole issue 
of authoritarianism. . . . There is con- 
siderable reason to suspect that the 
hangovers of theological tradition per- 
petuate the attitude of authoritarianism 
and thus obscure our view of the mean- 
ing of democracy” (5:107, January 
1939). 

I wish before I finish I could say 
an adequate word regarding Dr. Bode’s 
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ability to enliven his talks and lectures 
by a ready wit and amusing pertinent 
quotations. Only Professor Bode him- 
self can adequately illustrate this. | 
hope that during the talk he is to give 
you will have abundant opportunity 
to see and note what I here have in 
mind. 

I apologize for such a long paper. I 
feel, however, that the subject deserves 
it; I am sorry that the analysis could 
not have been more fittingly presented. 
I may sum up the whole in another's 
words regarding another man: 


He is genuinely penetrating and illu- 
minating. To read him is an intellectually 
stimulating experience [to hear him is 
more so]. One learns; one deepens in 
understanding; and, when in disagree- 
ment, one sharpens and clarifies one’s own 
opinions, 


Education for Freedom 


BOYD H. BODE 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


T HE American people take a large 
and justifiable pride in their tradi- 
tion of liberty and democracy. It has 
been called the Great American Dream 
and our chief contribution to the 
civilization of the world. In the words 
of Lincoln, this nation was conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. In 
the past this tradition was the embodi- 
ment of a faith which was simple yet 
dynamic, and which proved to be ade- 


quate for the emergencies of our 
national history. 

During recent decades, however, this 
faith has been disturbed by doubts. 
Perhaps our faith is not less strong, 
but our vision is less clear. The earlier 
simplicity has been lost. The unprec- 
edented complications in both our 
domestic and our foreign affairs have 
become a threat to our sense of direc- 
tion. “Liberty” and “democracy” are 
becoming slogans rather than guiding 
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principles. The current confusion as 
to what we mean and what we want 
is at the moment the supreme threat 
to our future as a nation. It is high 
time to take stock. 

The reason for the present state of 
affairs lies in our history. To the early 
colonists America was a symbol of 
escape from religious and political and 
economic oppression. Moreover, the 
conditions and circumstances of the 
New World operated as a disruptive 
influence on the customs and modes of 
thinking which they had brought with 
them. from Europe. All forms of con- 
trol tended to relax in the new sur- 
roundings, where opportunity beck- 
oned from all directions to those who 
were discontented. America was a free 
country in the sense that liberty be- 
came identified with emancipation 
from unwelcome restrictions. 

Apart from the fact that it prepared 
the way for the separation of church 
and state, this limited and negative con- 
ception of liberty naturally had little 
direct influence in determining the 
quality of education. In general our 
public schools followed the familiar 
pattern of polarizing elementary edu- 
cation on the three R’s, and advanced 
education on the classics and mathe- 
matics. A faith in education was 
generated, however, which was ex- 
traordinary. In part this faith was a 
recognition of the fact that education 
had a direct utility in this land of op- 
portunity. But it also reflected an 
uncritical assumption that education 
would automatically operate so as to 
liberate intelligence for the improve- 
ment of human life. Perhaps this as- 
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sumption explains the curious fact that 
our faith in education was combined 
with a lack of faith in educators. 
Teachers were just purveyors of in- 
formation; like mail-carriers and de- 
partment store clerks, they were indeed 
engaged in a useful occupation, but it 
was an occupation which did not re- 
quire any high order of creative talent. 
It is significant that when Woodrow 
Wilson first ran for the Presidency, 
the opposition tried to discredit him by 
constantly referring to him as “Pro- 
fessor” Wilson. 

This faith in education on the part 
of the typical American was essentially 
just a corollary of his faith in him- 
self. Give him the tools and he would 
undertake to do the job. He was a 
“practical” person in the sense that this 
confidence in himself was reflected in 
his thinking and his action. Traditional 
beliefs and controls which did not 
harmonize with this confidence were 
treated with indifference or were re- 
jected outright. This attitude is illus- 
trated by the reaction of the man who 
had the doctrine of predestination ex- 
plained to him. When he finally 
grasped the idea that, according to this 
doctrine, the Lord had laid out the 
entire scheme of things in advance, he 
dismissed the subject with the remark, 
“The American people would never 
stand for anything like that.” 

Another aspect of this faith was a 
spirit of unbounded optimism, a serene 
conviction that a new era had begun to 
dawn. With the liberation of intel- 
ligence, poverty and disease would be 
eliminated; universal education would 
put an end to exploitation and tyranny 
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all over the world; communication and 
transportation would draw the ends of 
the earth together in bonds of common 
interests and common purposes; wars 
would become merely a memory of the 
dark ages from which we were at last 
happily emerging. Occasional dog- 
fights might still occur, of course, but 
large-scale wars would become a thing 
of the past. Such wars would be too 
expensive and too devastating, and, 
besides, they would not make sense. 

It was a lovely dream while it lasted, 
but we now know it was just a dream. 
In retrospect the optimism looks like a 
fool’s paradise; the vision of a straight 
road to a kingdom of heaven on earth 
appears to have led us into a blind alley 
instead. It is not necessary to do more 
than mention the excesses and brutali- 
ties which flourished under the cover 
of this optimism, the disillusionment 
which resulted from the two World 
Wars, the Great Depression, and the 
present tangle of our domestic and for- 
eign affairs. In the sober light of the 
morning after we can understand why 
a prominent British clergyman has 
pointed to the United States as “a 
conspicuous illustration of neglecting 
the moral factor in life.” 


IT 


In brief, it seems necessary to con- 
clude either that the ideal of liberty 
was a mistake or that it needs to be re- 
examined and reinterpreted. We must 
abandon the lighthearted assumption 
that our desires and aspirations can be 
trusted to behave themselves if they 
are turned loose. It simplifies matters, 
indeed, to assume what the philoso- 


phers call a “pre-established harmony” 
between our desires and moral ends, 
Even the Pilgrim Fathers seem to 
have flirted with this idea when they 
argued that the pursuit of wealth 
would automatically be productive of 
good, since it encouraged the virtues 
of industry and thrift. A British moral- 
ist once even went so far as to advance 
the thesis that “private vices are public 
benefits.” From this point of view the 
concept of liberty is not in serious 
need of defense. All we need to do is 
to remove restrictions and let nature 
take its course. This notion, however, 
has become untenable. To paraphase 
Scripture, any resemblance between 
serving God and serving mammon is 
purely coincidental. Such coincidences 
can happen, of course, and when they 
do they may bestow a moral halo 
where it does not belong. This is il- 
lustrated by the story of the colored 
man who was told by his employers 
that they would foot his bill at a 
church social, which was being held 
to raise money for religious purposes. 
With this understanding, he went to 
work with a will. As he reported after- 
wards: “I done near busted, but I was 
eatin’ and drinkin’ for the glory of the 
Lawd.” 

The assumption of a pre- -established 
harmony is a tacit recognition that the 
concept of liberty cannot provide con- 


trols as long as liberty i is identified with ~ 


absence of restriction. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that we should be urged 
in various quarters to return to the past 
for “the moral factor in life”—to the 


faith of the fathers, to old-fashioned 
conviction of sin, to religious instruc- 
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tion in the schools, to the wisdom of 
the “hundred best books.” The time 
has come, so we are being told, to 
emulate the example of the Prodigal 
Son. “Back to your tents, O Israel.” 


II! 


Pernaps so. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the tents are still habitable; in 
other words, whether a return is really 
possible, without repudiating our na- 
tional ideal of liberty and democracy. 
The moral factor in life, so it is as- 
sumed, must be derived from some 
theory regarding the nature of the uni- 
verse or the cosmic order, or from 
what we may call, for convenience, 
the eternal verities. It has always been 
so in the past. Men have always tended 
to take for granted that the pattern for 
right living, the pattern for right and 
wrong, is set for them by the unalter- 
able nature of things, w hich they must 
recognize and obey. 

If this is the case, then the road to 
salvation clearly does not lie in throw- 
ing off restrictions but in getting into 
line with the eternal verities. By a kind 
of paradox, liberty turns out to be a 
surrender to the authority of the eter- 
nal laws of the universe. Men are not 
free, so it is argued, as long as they 
remain in bondage to ignorance and 
superstition, however much they may 
think that they are free. Nor are they 
free if, like children, they can’ be se- 
duced by any chance desire or passing 
whim. As William James once said, 
children are not free but are the slaves 
of every stimulus that comes along. 
The truth is what makes us free, be- 
cause it enables us to subordinate the 


impulse of the moment to a higher law. 

Truth, then, turns out to be a 
demand for conformity. The con- 
formity which is demanded may con- 
sist in obedience to the will of God, or 
the cultivation of “Reason” as the sur- 
preme good, or loyalty to certain tra- 
ditions, or—more recently—dedica- 
tion to the idea of racial supremacy 
or of the class struggle. These alter- 
native views have in common the be- 
lief that morality must trace back to 
eternal verities in some form. Their 
differences spring from disagreements 
as to what these eternal verities are. 
But in any case liberty becomes sub- 
ordinated to the idea of conformity 
and obedience. 


IV 


The practical significance of all this 
becomes apparent when we turn to ed- 
ucational applications. If morality is 
dependent on eternal verities of some 
kind, it appears to follow that these 
verities should be taught as a part of 
the curriculum. For example, if reli- 
gious sanction is required, provision 
should be made for religious instruc- 
tion. Similarly, if we interpret the 
cosmic order as constituting an en- 
dorsement of racial supremacy, or of 
the class struggle, or of eternal truth 
as embodied in our great literature, it 
becomes obligatory to organize and 
conduct education accordingly. It is 
difficult to see how there can be any 
escape from this conclusion. 

To a social order which is authori- 
tarian in the sense that it prescribes the 
eternal verities on which moral and 
spiritual values are to be based, this 
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conclusion presents no problem. Our 
American democracy, however, is dif- 
ferent. Such prescription is precisely 
the kind of tyranny from which our 
brand of democracy was supposed to 
provide an escape. We are committed 
to the view that all doctrines of eternal 
verities, as applied to moral standards, 
have an undertow toward dogma and 
regimentation. This undertow is away 
from the principle of separation be- 
tween church and state, away from the 
sentiment of Jefferson’s declaration: “T 
have sworn on the altar of God eternal 
hostility to all forms of tyranny over 
the minds of men.” What this seems 
to mean is that our democracy cannot 
maintain a system of public education 
at all, except 5n the assumption that 
morality is not necessarily dependent 
on belief in eternal verities, but can 
have a basis of a different kind. 

The current confusion as to the 
meaning of liberty and democracy is 
due primarily to the fact that this as- 
sumption is not clearly recognized. 
“Liberty” has been taken to mean, not 
that democracy has a distinctive and 
competing conception of morality, but 
that each person was to have maxi- 
mum freedom in selecting his own set 
of eternal verities. Educationally the 
matter of selection was left pretty 
much to the individual teacher, and to 
parents, and to the impact of pressure 
groups on the local school boards. Or 
to put it differently, the various kinds 
of eternal verities were left to compete 
with one another and to present diver- 
gent interpretations of the meaning of 
liberty. A recent example of this kind 


of thing is the manner in which pres- 


ent-day Russians use the terms “‘lib- 
erty” and “democracy.” 

All this is just another way of say- 
ing that we have been disposed to stress 
the negative aspect of liberty and let it 
go at that. Men were supposed to be 
free if they could select their own 
systems of eternal verities. If we do 
not take a further step, however, we 
are still faced with the necessity of 
choosing between a morality that is 
based on a theory of the universe and 
no morality at all. The enduring sig- 
nificance of the American Revolution 
is that it prepared the way for an alter- 
native approach to the problem of 
morality. It did so by presenting an 
ideal of liberty w hich is not content 
to let men choose their own form of 
bondage, but which gives them access 
to moral values and moral standards 
that require no allegiance to eternal 
verities of any kind. 

This alternative approach is in- 
dicated by the doctrine of the Found- 
ing Fathers that government must rest 
on “the consent of the governed.” 
This doctrine carries the implication 
that morality is a matter of social rela- 
tionships, that it relies solely on 
“empirical” or “secular” procedures 
and therefore requires no theological 
or metaphysical basis. It means that the 
problem of making men free is a prob- 
lem of continuously readjusting the 
condiffons or circumstances which 


bind them together in a common life. 
It means that liberty has a positive as 
well as a negative implication. It 
means—to repeat—that morality is not 
transcendental but social in its origin 
and in its validity. 
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From this point of view the reference 
to eternal verities becomes wholly 
irrelevant. The empirical approach 
changes the whole perspective and the 
whole method of procedure. When- 
ever there is a problem of liberty, the 
first step is to inquire into the condi- 
tions or circumstances in which it 
originates. The demand for liberty 
does not arise in a vacuum, but occurs 
whenever cultural conditions become 
a serious and irritating obstruction to 
the normal endeavors of individuals to 
find an outlet for their desires and 
aspirations within the social organiza- 
tion to which they happen to belong. 
When things get bad enough, they 
lead to protest and revolt, as happened, 
for example, in the period preceding 
the French Revolution. A blanket de- 
mand for liberty would not make 
sense; the demand gets its meaning and 
point of reference from the interaction 
between human nature and cultural 
conditions. 

The demand for liberty, therefore, 
is not met either by the simple process 
of removing restrictions or by con- 
sulting the eternal structure of the 
universe. Men are not made free either 
by being let alone or by being required 
to conform to a dogma. The problem 
of liberty is a problem of improving 
specific conditions. It calls for the con- 
tinuous modification or reconstruction 
of the social organization in order to 
provide for individual opportunity 
through wider cooperation or the ex- 
tension of common interests. The na- 
ture of such reconstruction must be 
determined, not by preconceptions 
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regarding human nature or cosmic 
nature, but though a quest for wider 
understandings and wider cooperation, 
by means of discussion and agreement, 
which is called the democratic process 
of “the consent of the governed.” 
Liberty thus becomes a guiding ideal 
or guiding principle for the continuous 
remaking of social relations, in exclu- 
sive reliance on the democratic process 
and scientific method. 

It is true that the Founding Fathers 
did not formulate the concept of 
liberty so sharply. They seem to have 
been under the impression that their 
conception of government could claim 
the happy advantages of both cosmic 
sanction and empirical procedure. This 
lack of clarity, however, should not 
prevent us from recognizing the fact 
that they started us on the road to- 
ward a distinctive conception of 
liberty. The more precise formula- 
tion, together with the more precise 
applications to education, has become 
our responsibility. This is especially 
true at present, since the question of 
separation between church and state is 
coming to the fore again. It is hard to 
see how the American Dream can 
come to fruition on the basis of the 
theory that moral values require 
cosmic endorsement in order to give 
them authority. This authority must 
come from their relevancy to the pur- 
pose of making men free through 
changes in social relationships. The 
solution of the moral problem lies in 
the future and not in the past. It lies 
in the painstaking study of maladjust- 
ments and not in the contempla- 
tion of the cosmic order sub specie 
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aeternitatis. Its reliance is not on con- 
formity but on method, so as to secure 
the liberation of intelligence for the 
continuous improvement of human life 
through the medium of social relation- 
ships. 

The nation which the Founding 
Fathers brought into being has been 
called a large-scale experiment in self- 
government. It is that, but it is also a 
great deal more. In its implications 
it is a revolution in our Western cul- 
ture, in our standards of morality, in 
our outlook on life. Our traditional 
culture has become so completely as- 
similiated to the doctrine of eternal 
verities that any other approach is still 
being interpreted as an attack on 
morality itself. The fact that scientists 
and inventors do not consider it neces- 
sary in their work to take account of 
any eternal verities is brushed aside as 
irrelevant. It is considered irrelevant 
because the realm of science and in- 
vention is supposed to be wholly dis- 
tinct from the realm of moral values. 
This dualism of two worlds has be- 
come so ingrained in our modes of 
thinking and acting and in our institu- 
tional life that there is no possibility 
of developing a genuinely democratic 
system of education without taking ac- 
count of it and at some points coming 
into conflict with it. 

At all events, the issue is beginning 
to take shape. As Dr. Dewey has in- 
sisted with so much emphasis,’ the 
deepest issue confronting the present 
generation is the moral issue—the issue 
of the origin and nature of moral stand- 


1John Dewey, Freedom and Culture. See 
especially chapters 5, 6, and 7. 
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ards. The issue can be stated simply. 
Either the controls for moral conduct 
are derived from non-scientific theories 
regarding the cosmic structure of 
things, or they come to us from empir- 
ical observation and controlled inquiry 
into the physical and social conditions 
of modern life. Whether or not there 
are other roads to truth besides scien- 
tific method, we cannot concede that 
there is any other road to moral insight 
without betraying our national ideal 
of liberty and democracy. 


VI 

Our most urgent educational task is 
to see to it that the issue is met 
squarely. What we need is fewer 
eulogies and more understanding of 
the concept of liberty. All too often 
the eulogies take us back to the doc- 
trine of eternal verities. It is claimed, 
for example, that men are entitled to 
be free because liberty is an inalienable 
right with which they have been 
endowed by the Creator, or r because 
the craving for liberty is an “instinct,” 
or because liberty is senuay for a 
life of Reason, or because the ideal of 


liberty has been hallowed by tradi- 


tion. These are all appeals to eternal | 
verities, of one kind or another. In | 


philosophical tern.inology, liberty 1s 
treated as an absolute, which means 
that the consequences of our acts may 
be left to take care of themselves. In 
religious language it means that we 
continue to lean on the Everlasting 
Arms. 

When this happens, the concept of 
liberty becomes a tool for custom and 
special interests. In economics, we in- 
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sist on “free enterprise,’ unhampered 
by government regulation, let the chips 
fall where they may. As a sturdy 
adherent of this view once insisted, 
we got off the right track when the 
government took over the post office. 
In labor relations we need only the 
principle of collective bargaining, be- 
cause industrial peace will result even- 
tually if we extend the principle of 
horse trading to the conference table. 
In foreign relations we take our stand 
on “sovereignity,” with the implica- 
tion that moral obligations do not 
extend beyond the national frontiers. 
In education we may permit a pupil to 
act like a bully because this will de- 
velop his capacity for leadership. 
One of the major consequences of 
the present situation is that this nebu- 
lous concept of liberty has become a 
serious obstacle to what is called a 
liberal education. Any set of prej- 
udices which a teacher or student may 
happen to have can invoke the name 
of liberty, just as the devil can quote 
Scripture to his pu pose. Tradition and 
liberalism, or the spirit of democracy, 
have become hopelessly intermingled. 
If liberal education means intellectual 
orientation, or reconstruction of out- 
look, or progress toward a basic philos- 
ophy of life, our showing is perhaps 
as bad as is to be found anywhere in 
the educational world. Despite all our 
educational advances, our young peo- 
ple are disturbingly lacking i in clarity 
and depth of conviction. They do 
not escape from the cleavage in our 
culture. They do not really know 
what to believe—in religion, politics 
and economics. What makes this espe- 
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cially serious is that they are not clearly 
aware of the source and nature of their 
confusion. Perhaps they are a bit like 
Daniel Boone, the great explorer, who 
would not admit that he had ever 
been really lost, but did admit that 
there was once a period of about three 
days when, as he said, he was “very 
much bewildered.” 


VII 

On the basis of this approach, our 
educational task has two major as- 
pects. One of these is to bridge the 
present cleavage in our culture by re- 
moulding the attitudes, the habitual re- 
actions, with respect to moral stand- 
ards, which have been nurtured by the 
doctrine of eternal verities. There is 
still no adequate carry-over of empiri- 
cal method, with which science has 
made us familiar, into the domain of 
moral conduct. When we enter this 
domain, we leave the empirical ap- 
proach behind us, with the result that 
we lose our sense of direction. We 
take for granted that we are abreast 
of the times if we are acquainted with 
current achievements in science and 
industry and if we ride about in motor 
cars. Being up-to-date in such matters, 
however, is quite compatible with an 
outlook on life which has its roots in 
the tradition of eternal verities and is 
completely insensitive to the idea that 
men can be made free through the 
instrumentality of social relationships. 
In part, therefore, our educational task 
is to make the empirical attitude to- 
ward moral problems as natural and 
spontaneous as it has become toward 
those of engineering and agriculture. 
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It may be fairly claimed, I think, that 
we have made progress in this direc- 
tion, and in some instances perhaps 
considerable progress. By and large, 
however, the reform movements in 
education have suffered from the 
handicap that this part of the task has 
been undertaken in isolation from the 
other part, which calls for the intel- 
lectualizing of the democratic process, 
so as to show that it is based on a 
distinctive and competing conception 
of moral values and moral standards. 
We do not escape from tradition by 
the simple manoeuvre of appealing to 
the interests and creative capacities of 
students, important as they may be. 
We do not set the pupil free by treat- 
ing him as though he were a detached 
individual. To do so is to invite social 
maladjustment. The life of the in- 
dividual is bound up with that of the 
social order to which he belongs; 
which means that there can be no 
worth-while personal development 
apart from improvement in the quality 
of social insight and social ideals, so as 
to remove this inner cleavage. The 
question of the origin and nature of 
moral standards thus pervades the 
whole system of democratic education, 
from the bottom to the top. 

Where there is overemphasis on the 
detached individual, we play into the 
hands of tradition by leaving its con- 
ception of moral values untouched. 
We then also tend to place too much 
reliance on machinery, in the form of 
teaching materials and methods of in- 
struction. The point is not that curric- 
ulum making and methods are unim- 
portant, but that they are no substitutes 


for insight into what constitutes demo- 
cratic education or education for free- 
dom. The teacher who knows what 
he is about is more likely to make 
progress toward his goal than the one 
who does not, despite the conditions 
under which he has to work. Of him 
it may be said that all roads lead to 
Rome and that all things must work 
together for good for those who love 
the Lord. 

One invaluable resource for cul- 
tivating democratic disposition is, of 
course, to organize the school in such 
a way as to give practice in democratic 
living. This disposition can be given 
a wider range of application by making 
the school an extension of community 
life. In the subject matter areas there is 
constant opportunity for cultivating 
the intellectual insight which must go 
along with attitude or disposition and 
which inevitably leads to a critical ex- 
amination of eternal verities in every 
field. Modern mathematics, for ex- 
ample, with its conception of axioms 

“postulates,” offers a rare oppor- 
tunity for seeing at first hand its chal- 
lenge to the conception of eternal 
verities, and thus acquiring a deeper 
understanding of scientific method. In 
the physical sciences the same end can 
be achieved by taking note of the bat- 
tles with eternal verities which they 
had to wage along the road to their 
present position of prestige and power. 
In history the problem of human 
liberty in its relation to eternal verities 
can be made a point of reference all 
along the line. This problem is also 
of supreme importance in art and 
literature, now that “we are beginning 
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to realize that emotions and imagina- 
tion are more potent in shaping public 
sentiment and opinion than information 
and reason.”? 


These comments are merely rough 
indications of the task which still lies 
ahead. Democracy can be satisfied with 
nothing less than a system of education 
which embodies a distinctive way of 
life or moral outlook as clearly and 
unambiguously as in the case of rival 
systems. Our present culture is a house 
divided against itself. It holds to the 
tradition that morality rests on cosmic 
sanction and also that it is a product 
of social living. For this reason a 
democratic program of education can 
go a considerable distance without 


2Dewey, op. Cit., p. 10. 


arousing too much opposition. In the 
end, however, the cleavage must come 
out into the open, since an understand- 
ing of the cleavage is essential for an 
understanding of the present troubled 
period in our national life. 

We are coming to the parting of the 
ways. We must either move forward 
toward a positive social and educa- 
tional interpretation of the concept of 
liberty, or we must discount this con- 
cept as a product of our exuberant 
national adolescence, which means that 
we must look to the past for standards. 
There has never been a time in our 
history when education has had a com- 
parable opportunity to justify our faith 
in liberty and democracy as a new 
road to peace on earth and goodwill 
among men. 


Bode in American Philosophy of Education 


JOHN L. CHILDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EFORE commenting on the paper 
Bread this afternoon, I want to 
speak of my personal indebtedness to 
Dr. Bode. I have learned much from 
his writings, and I have also gained 
much from discussions with him. I 
believe that both American democracy 
and American education have a better 
philosophical basis because of his im- 
portant contributions. 

Dr. John Dewey once told a seminar 
that it is the function of the philos- 
opher “to put what everybody knows 


into words that nobody can under- 
stand.” Fortunately Dr. Bode, in his 
writing, fails to pass this “pragmatic” 
test. He is guilty, along with William 
James, of the “immorality” of a per- 
suasive, vivid, homely, simple, and 
dramatic style. He has the Jamesian 
ability to put uncommon meanings and 
profound insights into the simple and 
familiar language of the man in the 
street. He knows what he means, and 
he knows how to communicate that 
which he means. 
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But, whereas James was “tender- 
minded,” somewhat impressionistic, 
and not always logically systematic 
and consistent, Dr. Bode has been 
tough, rigorous, and uncompromising 
in tracing out implications of new 
perspectives for old patterns of 
thought and interpretation. In this re- 
spect, he is much more in the logical 
pattern of Dewey than of James. 

I pause to mention only two of the 
fields in which Dr. Bode has made 
major contributions. First, in the field 
of the psychological analysis of human 
behavior and learning. If we are be- 
ginning to achieve a conception of 
mind and learning that avoids the old 
dualisms, on the one hand, and the 
atomism and mechanicalism of the 
physiological behaviorist, on the other, 
we owe much of this to the thought 
and formulations of Dr. Bode. As 
against the physiological reductionist, 
he has held that mind is real; as against 
the mentalist, he has held that mind is 
not a substance, or an entity, but a 
kind of purposeful functioning in the 
environment through which means are 
consciously developed for the attain- 
ment of anticipated outcomes. 

His article on “Consciousness and 
Psychology,” printed in the volume, 
Creative Intelligence, is a pioneering 
piece of work, and I consider it one of 
the most suggestive papers I have ever 
read on the theme. His. Conflicting 
Psychologies of Learning, and his 
How We Learn, as well as his Funda- 
mentals of Education, are books that 
any scholar would be proud to have 
on his shelf of works. 

Of equal worth are his contribu- 


tions in a second field. I refer to his 
many articles and books on the mean- 
ing of American democracy, and the 
implications of democracy for the 
theory and practice of education. 
Better than most, Dr. Bode has per- 
ceived that democracy and experi- 
mental science are organically as- 
sociated, and that taken together, they 
demand a new orientation to the edu- 
cational enterprise. He has ably and 
fearlessly called attention to the con- 
flict of these newer outlooks and prac- 
tices with the absolutist presupposi- 
tions of the Western moral and 
philosophical tradition. 

Dr. Bode was also among the first 
to realize that there were certain harm- 
ful tendencies in an extreme wing of 
the progressive educational movement. 
His challenging Progressive Education 
at the Crossroads \ays bare the fallacy 
in any theory of education, which out 
of zeal for “respect for the child” 
would ask the immature—those with 
the least experience—to take over 
their own education. Dr. Bode has 
consistently recognized that education 
is a moral undertaking concerned with 
values, and he has nothing in common 
with a Rousseauism that holds that 
these values develop spontaneously by 
a process of unfolding from within. 
He has always been willing to be 
counted among those who hold that 
education is a process in which the ex- 
periencing of the young is weighted 
and directed. He has also been num- 
bered among those who believe that 
adults will do their educational work 
better if they know what they are 
about—that is, if they know the re- 
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sults they are seeking and the means 
by which these results are to be at- 
tained. 

This leads me to the paper Dr. Bode 
read at our afternoon meeting. In this 
paper he states the essential meaning 
of democratic education. As I under- 
stand him, an education that is demo- 
cratic and scientific in character is 
concerned with the liberation of in- 
telligence. This liberation is achieved 
through a process of continuous recon- 
struction in which meanings are clari- 
fied and integrated, and new powers of 
control are developed—this recon- 
struction is a social as well as a personal 
affair, and is governed by the desire 
to beget understanding and coopera- 
tion in the group through the widen- 
ing of the area of shared interests. 
Today a variety of reactionary de- 
velopments in America, and in the 
world, stress the pertinence and the 
importance of these emphases. 

I have certain difficulties with Dr. 
Bode’s conception of democratic edu- 
cation, but they relate primarily to its 
application and to its adequacy, not to 
the importance of its central meaning. I 
shall get to the heart of these difficul- 
ties by putting three questions to Dr. 
Bode. 

1. Dr. Bode, you are for adult guid- 
ance. Just what is the role of the 
educator in this process by which the 
young grow in intelligence and liberty 
through the continuous reconstruction 
of their experience? As I understand 
your position, you hold that an edu- 
cational reconstruction meets the test 
of the democratic criterion only when 
carried through by each person for 


himself. If this is so, what role, then, 
do adults have in the process of edu- 
cation? 

2. In your conception of education, 
the method of democratic, experimen- 
tal inquiry is held to be the procedure 
by which intelligence is nurtured and 
liberated. This method, as you define 
and describe it in your paper, seems to 
involve a naturalistic orientation— 
meaning by naturalism the denial of 
cosmic purpose. Does this imply that 
a Theistic belief contradicts the pre- 
suppositions of science and democracy? 
If so, when we educate for the whole- 
hearted use of democratic and scientific 
procedures, do we inevitably commit 
the young to a naturalistic outlook? 
To put the question differently, is a 
naturalistic outlook a component of 
the experimental, democratic method— 
binding on all who use it—or is natural- 
ism a philosophical point of view that 
some experimentalists find adequately 
grounded and, therefore, adopt as a 
personal belief? Many would hold that 
method relates to the way beliefs are 
established, reconstructed, and main- 
tained, or held, but that method in and 
of itself cannot dictate the content or 
substance of any particular belief. 

3. Science is prized because it is a 
tested and socialized method of getting 
dependable knowledge. In education in 
the physical sciences, these tested find- 
ings that we call “knowledge,” as well 
as the method and techniques of in- 
quiry, are communicated to the young. 
Have we reason to expect that through 
the use of empirical, experimental pro- 
cedures in the social, moral, economic, 
and political affairs “knowledge” can 
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also be gained? If knowledge is thus 
achieved in these areas, would it be 
compatible with your view of desir- 
able education to communicate these 
verified conclusions with their as- 
sociated perspectives to the young? 
Or, from your standpoint, would the 
effort to communicate this kind of 
knowledge to the young be a form of 


imposition and enslavement in abso- 
lutes? 

In sum, Dr. Bode, even though you 
have formally “retired,” your col- 
leagues still think that there is impor- 
tant work for you to do, and they 
desire to have you continue in your 
distinguished role of a teacher of 
teachers. 


Questions Concerning Bode’s Position 


KENNETH D. BENNE 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


FIND myself in agreement with 

Professor Bode’s central article of 
faith as I understand it. I, too, believe 
in extending the method of experi- 
mental inquiry effectively into the 
whole range of human deliberation by 
which problems are solved and dif- 
ferences and confusions resolved. This 
method of experimental intelligence 
must find its way out of the labora- 
tories and the universities into all 
processes of moral and political choice 
and decision. And education should 
play a major role in this universal in- 
stitutionalization and humanization of 
experimental intelligence. 
~ But, as I think about the current 
social—political context in which this 
advance must be achieved, if it is to be 
achieved at all, Professor Bode’s 
analysis offers difficulty at a few points. 
I cannot help being impressed that 
sizable numbers of persons and groups, 
persons and groups with great power, 
in our country and our world, probably 





a great majority at present, do not agree 
with Professor Bode and me. Such a 
condition, which I feel certain will not . 
be seriously questioned, seems to raise 
difficult problems for a strategy of 
democracy and of democratic educa- 
tion—problems which Professor Bode’s 
analysis may not have weighted seri- 
ously enough. I hope to open up two 
lines of questioning which further dis- 
cussion may help to clarify. 

In the first place, Professor Bode 
has disclaimed that his position relies 
upon “cosmic sanction” or upon any 
conception of “cosmic order.” He 
seems to have sought to disengage his 
philosophy of education and society 
from “metaphysics” and counsels an 
“exclusive reliance on the democratic 
process and scientific method.” Now I 
would question whether Professor 
Bode’s advocacy of the centrality of 
the authority of scientific method 
is independent of an _ underlying 
“metaphysics.” I believe rather that 
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the persuasiveness and plausibility of 
Professor Bode’s faith do depend upon 
certain underlying assumptions about 
the nature of the world and of man. 
Without the underpinnings of some 
sort of “evolutionary naturalism,” I 
doubt if Professor Bode’s faith in “ex- 
clusive reliance on the democratic 
process and scientific method” will 
prove fully convincing to distraught 
and confused persons in our time, par- 
ticularly in areas of moral and political 
decision. I cannot spell out all of the 
assumptions which belong to this world 
view. Let me mention only a few—an 
“open” as opposed to a “closed” uni- 
verse, the basic continuity of man with 
nature, the pluralistic character of both 
social and non-social reality. 

I am anxious to point this out, not 
just to ask Professor Bode to confess 
that he is a naturalist, but for a further 
and more important reason. There are 
many other points of view, alternative 
faiths, alternative world views, power- 
fully at work in our nation and 
our world today. These perspectives 
clah with Professor Bode’s point 
of view, not alone or primarily at 
the level of “positive knowledge” 
but at the underlying “metaphysical” 
and “ideological” level. Now Professor 
Bode believes that the extension of his 
faith in scientific method is essential 
to democratic advance. And I believe 
he is right. If we believe in such an 
extension of democracy and if this ex- 
tension depends on some reconstruc- 
tion of outlook on the “metaphysical” 
and “ideological” level, we can hardly 
be indifferent to this clash of alterna- 
tive world views. Our method of in- 


telligence and its related discipline must 
be widely enough conceived to include 
methods for building and rebuilding 
consensus at the “metaphysical” and 
“ideological” level of belief. 

The first question I should like to 
raise may now be stated in this way: 
Is the method which Professor Bode 
wishes to build into all processes of hu- 
man deliberation wherever carried on, 
the scientific method, adequate by it- 
self to give disciplined guidance to 
persons and groups in the reconstruc- 
tion of basic world views and related 
basic norms of conduct, as people 
move toward more common assump- 
tions which will support the democra- 
tization of all human life? Does not 
our conception of the method of in- 
telligence need to include deeper cut- 
ting methods of inter-persuasion and 
social therapy, adequate to building 
consensus sufficient to support co- 
operative methods and processes of 
inquiry into commonly defined prob- 
lems? 

I have raised one question which 
asks for a re-examination of the 
methodology by which we seek to 
guide the deliberate diffusion of basi- 
cally differing cultures—a problem 
which involves the long-range goal of 
any serious educational processes in our 
world today. I want now to test Pro- 
fessor Bode’s analysis in terms of the 
short-run strategy of democratic ad- 
vance. It is a commonplace, but an im- 
portant one, to remember that the very 
institutional conditions which make 
democratic operation and advance pos- 
sible are in jeopardy in the world to- 
day. We need to build effective 
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agencies of supra-national order if past 
democratic gains in various nations 
are to be conserved and new demo- 
cratic advances achieved. Doesn’t this 
demand selective cooperation in the 
short run between experimentalist 
liberals and persons and groups who 
may believe in some “eternal verities”’? 
And, if we are not helped to discover 
reliable and valid bases for such selec- 
tive cooperation, are we not failing to 
conserve and to construct the institu- 
tional conditions on which the survival 
and advance of democracy depend? 

Now when Professor Bode seems to 
unite all believers in “eternal verities” 
as equally foes of democracy and lib- 
erty, it disturbs me. Those who find 
their “eternal verities” in the “will of 
God” or in conformity with “Reason” 
or in “racial supremacy” or in a 
struggle to advance the interests of the 
proletarian class seem, as Professor 
Bode treats them, equally proponents 
of blind conformity and obedience and 
equally foes of democracy in the 
current situation. 

I wonder if this gives us a very help- 
ful basis on which to select fellow 
absolutists for at least limited coopera- 
tion in the here and now. I wonder if 
analysis of the current national and 
world situation would support this 
identification of all absolutists in terms 
of an effective current strategy of 
democratic advance. I wonder if all 
authoritarianisms should be equally 
anathema to the devoted democrat. As 
a specific example, I wonder if equa- 
tion of Fascist and Communist absolu- 


tisms isn’t confusing our American 
political thinking at the present time— 
narrowing the area of possible inter- 
national cooperation in democratic ad- 
vance, leading to support of Fascist or 
semi-Fascist forces at times as at least 
“no worse” than Communist forces, 
blinding us at points to powerful au- 
thoritarian and anti-democratic forces 
in our own nation, and so on. I wonder 
if »ve do not need more careful dis- 
crimination, by democratic educators 
and by those whom we teach, among 
authoritarian groups and viewpoints 
with which we can and cannot co- 
operate in building bases of world 
order and security, bases essential for 
the future of democracy. Professor 
Bode’s analysis seems not to help at 
this point. 

I may summarize my two questions 
briefly. I have been asking whether 
Professor Bode’s central and exclusive 
identification of democracy with the 
method of science and with anti- 
absolutism has not led to a diversion 
of attention from two pressing prob- 
lems of democracy and of democratic 
education in our time: (1) the prob- 
lem of formulating a methodology 
adequate to build consensus among 
persons and groups at the level of 
“metaphysical” and “ideological” clash 
and conflict, and (2) the problem of 
finding reliable bases for selective co- 
operation between experimentalist 
democrats and various “authoritarian” 
groups in solving pressing problems of 
national and world reconstruction. 
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Paul Monroe, 1869-1947 


ie name of Paul Monroe must be 
placed among those of the great 
joneers and creators of the graduate 
study of education who worked under 
the leadership and with the encourage- 
ment of the late Dean James Earl 
Russell in the years following 1898. 

Professor Monroe began a connec- 
tion of forty-one years with Teachers 
College as an instructor in history, and 
after two years he transferred his in- 
terest and activity to the history of 
education. This subject was one of 
the earliest and most obvious of the 
scholarly disciplines to be adapted to 
the study of education, and by the 
time that Professor Monroe entered 
the field substantial work in it had 
been done by European, particularly 
German, scholars. In the United 
States, however, the history of edu- 
cation had remained a relatively im- 
mature subject, pitched to the level 
of normal school and undergraduate 
instruction. Paul Monroe brought to 
the study of the history of education 
the equipment of the historian’s work- 
shop, which he had acquired during 
two years of graduate study in history 
and sociology at the University of 
Chicago from 1895 to 1897. Working 
in original sources and treating educa- 
tion in its broad social and philosophi- 
cal setting, Professor Monroe labored 
with prodigious energy and single- 
minded effort at first upon the general 
course in the history of education. 
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Milestones in this phase of his work 
were the Source Book in the History 
of Education for the Greek and 
Roman Period (1901), Thomas Platter 
and the Educational Renaissance of the 
Sixteenth Century (1904), the Text 
Book in the History of Education 
(1905), and the Brief Course in the 
History of Education (1907). 
During these early years there was 
always a special section of the general 
course designed for graduate students. 
Practicums and seminars were con- 
ducted for research in special areas 
and for the assistance of students who 
were doing doctoral dissertations in 
the field. In 1905-06 the graduate sec- 
tion of what had come to be called 
“Education B” was separately listed as 
Education 201-202. Professor Mon- 
roe retained active connection with 
this course (which underwent some 
changes in numbering) until 1918-19, 
and during that period it was indeed 
the exceptional graduate student who 
did not come under his instruction. 
While the practicums and seminars 
which Professor Monroe conducted 
touched at times upon American edu- 
cation during this earliest period of his 
productive scholarship, it was not until 
1907-08 that a practicum entitled “His- 
tory of Education in the United 
States” was separately listed. From that 
time on Professor Monroe expended a 
large proportion of his time and effort 
in the collection and analysis of the 
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source materials of education in the 
United States and guided a notable 
list of students in doctoral research in 
that field. Before the results of his ex- 
tensive work in the history of educa- 
tion in the United States could be 
given the lasting testimony of print, 
his energies and time were claimed for 
other responsibilities and it was not 
until 1940, two years after his retire- 
ment, that he published his Founding 
of the American School System, to- 
gether with a stupendous collection of 
source materials in microfilm under- 
lying the book. 

Perhaps no better idea of the scope 
and quality of Professor Monroe’s in- 
fluence can be given than to list some 
of the students who worked with him 
between 1897 and 1923 and went from 
the College to positions of leadership 
in American education. Among them 
were: Edwin C. Broome, Henry 
Suzzallo, Fletcher Harper Swift, Har- 
lan Updegraff, George Leroy Jackson, 
Edward H. Fitzpatrick, Alexander 
James Inglis, Samuel W. Brown, Frank 
P. Graves, William Heard Kilpatrick, 
C. L. Robbins, William W. Kemp, 
Edgar W. Knight, Willystine Good- 
sell, James L. McConaughy, George F. 
Miller, John F. Reigart, Robert F. 
Seybolt, Sheldon E. Davis, A. R. Mead, 
Walter John Gifford, William A. 
Maddox, Stuart G. Noble, William 
Sealock, Daniel Bell Leary, Jesse B. 
Sears, Howard C. Taylor, Forest C. 
Ensign, and Guy F. Wells. 

Along with the activities suggested 
above, Professor Monroe pushed 
through to successful completion the 
universally acclaimed Cyclopedia of 


Education in five volumes, which ap- 
peared between 1910 and 1913. 

In 1915 Professor Monroe became 
Director of the School of Education 
of Teachers College and from that 
time on his interests lay increasingly in 
the field of educational administration 
and statesmanship. When he became 
the Director of the International In- 
stitute of Teachers College in 1923 the 
direction, but hardly the character, of 
his activities changed. From then on 
until his retirement in 1938, such in- 
struction as he participated in at the 
College was listed under Comparative 
Education, but it may be said that 
neither a field of instruction nor a 
single institution could claim him. His 
work as a “merchant of light” was the 
creation of better international rela- 
tionships and understanding. The scope 
of his labors was world-wide. 

Representative of the activities and 


interests of this period of Professor | 


Monroe’s life are the following. He 
was chairman of commissions which 
conducted surveys of the educational 
system of the Philippines in 1913 and 
1925, of Puerto Rico in 1926, and of 
Iraq in 1933. He was president of the 
World Federation of Educational As- 
sociations, 1931-33 and 1935-43. In 
1932 he became president of Robert 
College, Istanbul, Turkey, and from 
1932 to 1935 he was president of the 
American College for Girls in Istanbul. 
In addition, he held positions of honor 
and influence as a member of the gov- 
erning boards of many foreign edu- 
cational institutions, and numerous 
honors were conferred upon him by 
foreign governments and universities. 
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To the record of Paul Monroe’s 
rodigious achievement in scholarship 
and publication, of his creatively per- 
formed tasks of administration, and of 
the rich honors garnered in a long life 
of happy service to his fellowmen, 
must be added an appreciation of the 
man, affectionately known as “P.M.,” 
in the role of colleague, neighbor, good 
companion, and friend. He had a lively 
sense of humor, and enjoyed hearing 
and telling a good story. In his home 


he was a genial and considerate host, 
and with the assistance of his charm- 
ing wife made every party in the big 
yellow house on Park Hill, Yonkers, 
something to be remembered warmly 
and pleasurably. With enlarging con- 
tacts and responsibilities, he con- 
tinuously developed in the qualities of 
urbanity and human sympathy. Paul 
Monroe was a scholar and a gentleman. 


Epwarp H. Reisner 
Professor of Education 
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Office of the Dean 


Amonc the educators attending the Novem- 
ber UNESCO conference in Mexico City 
who subsequently spoke, upon Dean Wil- 
liam Fletcher Russell’s invitation, at the 
International Lecture Series at Teachers 
College were: Alexander J. Belford, secre- 
tary of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land; Dr. W. P. Alexander, general secre- 
tary to the Association of Local Education 
Authorities of England and Wales; M. Jean 
Sarrailh, rector of the University of Paris; 
Dr. Peter Manniche, principal of People’s 
College, Elsinore, Denmark; Ronald Gould, 
general secretary, National Union of Teach- 
ers of England and Wales, and Dr. John 
Wishart, president of the Educational In- 
stitute of Scotland. 


“Marx to Molotov” was the topic of the 
Dean’s talk at the November 7 general 
session of the annual convention of the 
Arkansas Education Association. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Own an extended survey of adult education 
in the United States, Professor Paul Essert 
left November 18 to consult professional 
workers and visit programs in the fields of 
public school education, university exten- 
sion, and education in labor unions, indus- 
try, and the community. 


Gten Burch of the Institute, and Professor 
Kenneth Benne were members of the staff 
at the work sessions planning the three-day 
conference on adult education held in Balti- 


more late in October. This adult education 
group of the NEA is making a cooperative 
survey of the field in the East. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 


DisAGREEING with the idea that “everybody 
is entitled to a college education,” Professor 
Irving Lorge proposed that “college educa- 
tion should be for those who profit most 
from it—probably the ablest ten or fifteen 
per cent of the population” on the CBS 
program, “In My Opinion,” Thursday, 
November 6, at 6:15 P.M. Speaking on 
“Who Should Go to College,” Professor 
Lorge maintained that it is society’s respon- 
sibility to seek and send the ablest to col- 
lege, perpetuating itself by finding, foster- 
ing, and educating an “aristocracy of 
ability.” “Each person,” Professor Lorge 
said, “ought to be given the quantity and 
quality of education which would help him 
or her to realize his or her potentialities.” 


Division | 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


It was an historic occasion when Professors 
Emeriti John Dewey and William Kil- 
patrick returned to Teachers College No- 
vember 10 to speak during the presentation 
ceremonies of the Kilpatrick award medal 
for distinguished service in the philosophy 
of education to Professor Emeritus Boyd 
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H. Bode of Ohio State University. Declar- 
ing that liberty and democracy have become 
slogans rather than guiding principles in 
American education so that confused young 
people do not know what to believe in 
religion, politics and economics, Professor 
Bode traced the American ideal of liberty 
from the concept of the early colonists to 
the conflicting ideologies of the present day. 
Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish of Ohio State also 
paid tribute to Dr. Bode, and Professor 
George S. Counts was master of ceremonies. 


From October 29 to November 4, Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner was in the Pacific 
Northwest for a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture regional workshop at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash. On Novem- 
ber 1, he conferred with the extension staff 
of Spokane County, Wash., on a new type 
of survey of the educational program of 
that agency—a joint project of the County, 
Washington State, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Teachers College. He also 
spoke at the University of Idaho and ad- 
dressed the agricultural and home economics 
extension staff of the State of Washington 
on “Extension Program Building.” 

At the annual dinner November 9 of 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, honorary fraternity of 
the Agricultural and Home Economics Ex- 
tension Service, Professor Brunner was 
awarded one of three Certificates of 
Recognition for “outstanding service to 
extension during the war and postwar 
years.” 


Proressor Donald G. Tewksbury ended an 
eight weeks’ visit to England as a guest of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, London, on October 9. He 
attended the tenth international conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon as an American delegate. In 
London, he was invited to a conference 
on Asia at the School of Oriental and 
African Studies, University of London. 
Sponsored by the Fabian International Bu- 
reau, the National Peace Council, and the 
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Union of Democratic Control, this con- 
ference drew some 250 representatives of 
European and Asiatic countries. 


On November 4, Professor Harold F. Clark 
addressed the board of directors and mem- 
bers of the education committeee of the 
Pasadena, Calif., Chamber of Commerce. 
His topic was “Education Pays.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Proressor Helen Walker is a member of 
the national Committee on Education and 
Training in Statistics which met at Teach- 
ers College October 25 and 26. Appointed 
by the American Statistical Association, the 
Committee is under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Francis G. Cornell, former graduate 
student and now director of the Institute 
of Educational Research at the University 
of Illinois. 

A member of a special committee of the 
New York Chapter of the American Statis- 
tical Association, Professor Walker is help- 
ing in the development of plans for a place- 
ment service in the field of statistics. Forms 
are being prepared, and methods perfected 
which will facilitate exchange of informa- 
tion as to opportunities and available 
personnel. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


AMoNnéc recent speeches by Professor John 
K. Norton was an address delivered before 
the Connecticut Education Association 
October 31 in Bridgeport on “The Im- 
provement of Education Through Profes- 
sional Organizations,” and a lecture to the 
Parent-Teachers Association at Corpus 
Christi Church, New York, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 12 on “Federal Aid for Denominational 
Schools—Pro and Con.” 
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Professor Norton was recently elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Society for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, Inc. 


Unoer the auspices of the department, two 
practicums in school administration have 
been held on the general topic, Special 
Problems in Education in a Period of In- 
flation. On October 2, 16, 23, and 30, this 
theme was dealt with as it affected the 
financing of school building programs, and 
on November 6, 13, 20, and December 4, 
as it affected the financing of other phases 
of an educational program. 


Late in November, Professor Daniel R. 
Davies served as consultant to the Mahopac, 
N. Y., Board of Education. He also ad- 
dressed the Bergen County, N. J., Elemen- 
tary Principals Association on “Some Tasks 
Facing Educational Associations,” on No- 
vember 18. 


Dr. Howard G. Spalding, who is teaching 
a course in high school administration, was 
speaker at a meeting of the Vermont State 
Association of Mathematics Teachers Octo- 
ber 1o in Burlington, and addressed a 
luncheon meeting of the Vermont Head- 
masters Association the same day. 


GUIDANCE 


Proressor H. D. Kitson, Professor Donald 
Super, and Mr. Charles N. Morris, an as- 
sistant, will head the delegation of Teachers 
College students majoring in vocational 
guidance attending the annual convention 
of the NVGA at the Hotel Stevens in 
Chicago, March 29 to April 1. The cus- 
tomary Teachers College alumni dinner 
will also be held during the course of the 
meeting. 


At a banquet of the New England regional 
conference of the NVGA December 5 in 
Providence, R. I., Professor Super spoke on 
“What Next in Guidance.” 


Vistrinc the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and cognate agencies in Washington, D. C,, 
for two days in October, Professor Kitson 
and Mr. Morris were particularly interested 
in information which would help in the 
development of research projects in the 
field of occupational trends. 


Division [TV 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Earty in December, Professor L. Thomas 
Hopkins was a visitor in the school system 
of Atchison, Kan. He also addressed mem- 
bers of the Atchison Kiwanis Club. 


Proressor Gordon N. Mackenzie’s sched- 
ule for October included the University 
of Chicago conference on issues in cur- 
riculum development October 16, and 
the regional conference of the state cur- 
riculum program in Wichita, Kan., Octo- 
ber 17 and 18. 

In Seattle, October 27 and 28, he met 
with elementary and secondary principals 
of Western Washington, and lectured on 
“Next Steps in Curriculum Improvement.” 
Professor Mackenzie spoke to the state’s 
eastern principals October 30 and 31 in 
Spokane. Accompanied by Research As 
sociate Rose Lammel, he attended and ad- 
dressed conferences of the Northwest As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Improvement in Seattle and Spokane. From 
there, Professor Mackenzie went to Port- 
land, Ore., and Boise, Idaho, where the 
Association also held conferences. These 
three meetings were called in connection 
with Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


Tue family situation in China was Professor 
Ernest G. Osborne’s topic at a luncheon 
meeting at the annual conference of the 
National Council on Family Relations, held 
November 209. 
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A talk and an informal discussion on 
thythmic play comprised Professor Emma 
D. Sheehy’s presentation before the kinder- 
garten, first and second grade teachers of 
P.S. 33 in Manhattan November 109. 


Miss Ada Stephens of Adelaide, Australia, 
who is serving on the childhood education 
staff this semester, spoke on “Education in 
Australia” to the International Relations 
Club of Cedarcrest College, Allentown, Pa., 
on October 26 and also addressed the PTA 
of Middletown, N. Y., November 18 on 
“Evaluating the Needs of Today’s Chil- 
dren.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Proressors Mary E. Townsend and Erling 
M. Hunt attended the annual convention 
of the American Historical Association at 
the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, De- 
cember 27 to 29, where Professor Hunt 
presided at a joint session of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the 
American Historical Association concerned 
with the program of UNESCO. 

On November 8, Professor Hunt ad- 
dressed the New Jersey Association of 
Teachers of Social Studies and the New 
Jersey Council of Geography Teachers at 
a meeting in Atlantic City. He was chair- 
man of the session on the future of world 
history at the St. Louis meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
later in the month and Professor Ryland 
Crary was also on the program. 


Durinc the absence of Professor George T. 
Renner, who is on a year’s leave, Professor 
Frank E. Williams, retired head of the 
department of geography at the University 
of Pennsylvania, is serving as visiting pro- 


fessor of geography. 


PROFESSOR Crary addressed the Vermont 
Education Association as well as the Con- 
necticut Education Association during 


October. 


Tue Henry Johnson Club, inactive during 
the war years, has been reorganized and 
will sponsor numerous meetings, including 
luncheon and dinner sessions, to which 
former students in the department are wel- 
come as well as those currently enrolled. 
Henry Johnson, Professor Emeritus of His- 
tory, attended the first tea held by the 
group October 23. 


Visit1NG professor of history at Smith Col- 
lege this semester is Professor Emeritus J. 
Montgomery Gambrill, who has been a 
member of the faculty at Johns Hopkins 
University since his retirement from Teach- 


ers College. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig participated in a 
workshop of the elementary teachers of 
Alamance County, N. C., November 17 
and 18. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 27 teacher training in- 
stitutions in nine states on the Eastern 
seaboard met at Teachers College Novem- 
ber 14 and 15 at the 21st annual fall con- 
ference of those engaged in preparing 
teachers of science. Speakers at the two-day 
session included members of the Natural 
Sciences Department, educators from state 
teachers colleges, and science specialists 
from the U. S. Office of Education. The 
Friday morning meeting was devoted to 
a consideration of how community re- 
sources can be utilized in teacher education. 
Friday afternoon conferees heard papers on 
educating teachers for the general science 
courses offered on the senior high school 
level. Professor Gordon N. Mackenzie 
spoke at the dinner meeting at the Men’s 
Faculty Club that evening. Saturday morn- 
ing the program was centered on the work 
of the science teacher in the elementary 
school. Dr. S. Ralph Powers was chairman 
of the conference, and also spoke on “The 
Goals of Professional Education for High 
School Science Teachers.” 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


At the final session November 1 of the 
eightieth convention of the Maryland State 
Teachers Association in Baltimore, Professor 
James Mursell spoke on “The Simplicities of 
Effective Teaching.” 


IN a recent issue of the National Music 
Council Bulletin, a report by Professor 
Raymond Burrows on the development of 
piano classes in the schools is featured. 

Professor Burrows delivered a talk at the 
year-end luncheon of the piano trade of 
New York at the Hotel Woodstock, New 
York City, December 30. 


On November 14 and 15, Professor Harry 
R. Wilson conducted a choral clinic for 
the Georgia State Music Educators Asso- 
ciation at Milledgeville, and will return in 
the spring as critic and guest conductor. 
He also conducted a festival of 300 students 
at Atlantic, Iowa, November 21. 

Under his direction, the Teachers College 
Choir performed the Bach motet for double 
choir, Sing Ye to the Lord, over the NBC 
network Thanksgiving morning. 


Unoer the auspices of the New York Violin 
Teachers Guild, Professor Ernest E. Harris 
gave a demonstration-lecture, “Class Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music,” in the Wur- 
liczer Auditorium in New York City, 
November 13. 

The Little Symphony, conducted by 
Professor Harris, gave a concert in the Mc- 
Millin Theater December 4, and at Hofstra 
College, Hempstead, L. I., December 12. 


On November 10, Professor Lilla Belle Pitts 
was on the program of the In-and-About- 
Pittsburgh Music Educators Club. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Tue Parent-Teachers Association of P.S. 7 
heard Professor Orrea F. Pye on “Food in 
the Present Crisis” November 6. 


A group of junior high school teachers in 
Bergen County, N. J., heard Professor 
Clara M. Taylor discuss methods, tech- 
niques, and materials for teaching nutrition, 
November 1o. 


E1cuty-six public school teachers visited the 
new nutrition education workshop and other 
research laboratories November 12, as part 
of the program of the alertness credit 
courses in nutrition sponsored by the 
Washington Heights-Riverside Nutrition 
Committee. The laboratories were also 
visited November 24 by a group of teach- 
ers from PS. 54. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue September-October issue of Dictaphone 
Educational Forum contains an article by 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner entitled, 
“Developing Employable Qualities.” 

Professor Forkner, on sabbatical leave, is 
travelling abroad, and is at present in France 
and Switzerland. 


Proressor Thelma Potter served as special 
editor of the October issue of the United 
Business Education Forum. 


A Teachers College luncheon, attended by 
former business education students, was 
held in connection with the meeting of the 
Southern Business Education Association in 
Knoxville, Tenn., November 28. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


One of the participants in the American 
Camping Association “Leadership Train- 
ing Workshop” in Oconomowoc, Wis., 
November 7 and 8 was Professor Clifford 
L. Brownell. 


“ProsLem Solving in Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation” was Professor 
Harry A. Scott’s topic November 21 at 
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the Boston meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Health and Physical Education As- 
sociation. 


An article entitled “What Is Corrective 
Physical Education Today?” which appears 
in the December issue of the Phi Delta Pi 
publication, The Progressive Physical Edu- 
cator, was written by Professor Josephine 
L. Rathbone. 


Teacuers of the southeast zone of the New 
York State Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation heard Professor 
Marjorie Hillas on “The Formation of an 
Officials’ Rating Board” in Newburgh, 
N. Y., October 24. 

Professor Hillas has also been appointed 
to membership on the studies and research 
committee of the American Camping As- 
sociation. 


SeRvING as chairman of the membership 
committee of the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association, and the chairman-elect of 
the intramural section of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation is Professor L. Carroll 
Adams. 


Division V 
Nursing Education 


COLLEGE Chemistry in Nursing Educa- 
tion by Professor Edna C. Morse is the latest 
addition to the Macmillan Nursing Edu- 
cation Monograph series. Divided into two 
parts, the book first presents a discussion 
and evaluation of the current college offer- 
ings in general chemistry. Following this, 
there is a detailed outline of contents for 
a supplementary chemistry course for stu- 
dents in nursing with special reference to 
their needs and interests. The book was 
edited by Professor Emeritus Isabel M. 
Stewart, who is also the author of the one- 
page introduction which prefaces the in- 
structional material. 


Proressor Virginia Henderson spoke at two 
meetings in October. From the 23rd to the 
25th, she participated in a meeting in 
Washington, held in connection with the 
Nursing School Study, financed by the 
Carnegie Foundation and sponsored by 
several national nursing organizations. The 
annual convention of the West Virginia 
State Nurses’ Association in Huntington 
claimed her attention October 31, as she 
spoke on the topic, “Expanding and Enrich- 
ing the Curriculum of the School of 
Nursing.” 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following list continues the appoint- 
ments of the Teachers College Alumni re- 
ported in the December Recorp. 


Slay, Ronald James (Ph.D. 1928), head of 
physics department, Wagner Memorial Luth- 
eran College, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Slonecker, Lyle N., director of placement 
and teacher training, Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Smith, Ann Avery, director of students, New 
Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, 


Smith, David M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
instrumental music, High School, Flushing, 
Mich. 


Smith, Dorothy M., assistant to dean, Duke 
University School of Nursing, Durham, N. C. 


Smith, Harley B., counselor, Long Beach 
City College, Long Beach, Calif. 


Smith, Levi L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of social 
studies, High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


Smith, Orcenith S. (A.M. 1947), chairman 
of fine arts division, Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kan. 


Smith, Reata (A.M. 1945), teacher of arts 
and crafts, Lakeview Home, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or an iy graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Fieid Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 

ars, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Plocsment Office for its booklet, Employment of Teach- 
ers and Administrators. 
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Sniadack, Frank S. (B.S. 1947), instructor in 
physical education, Military Academy, Oak- 
land, N. J. 


Snyder, Raymond A., assistant professor in 
health and physical education, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Sorensen, Marie (A.M. 1947), research work 
in housing, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 


Spaeth, Grace (A.M. 1937), attendance coun- 
selor, Public Schools, San Bernardino, Calif. 


Stadelmann, Dorothea R. (A.M. _ 1942), 
teacher of English, Standard Oil School, Aruba, 
Dutch West indies. 


Stark, Everett L., teacher of social studies 
and coach, Junior High School, North Attle- 
boro, Mass. 


Stevens, Clayton P. (A.M. 1929), supervisor 
of music, Consolidated Schools, Bridgewater, 
Brookfield, Morris, New Preston and Wash- 
ington, Conn. 


Stickler, W. Hugh (Ed.D. 1941), chairman 
of general education, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Strickland, Marian (A.M. 1947), third and 
fourth grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Swanson, Herbert G., teacher of Latin, social 
studies and guidance, Public Schools, Oyster 
Bay, N. Y. 

Tanaka, Masako (M.S. 1947), nutritionist, 
Judson Health Center, New York, N. Y. 


Taylor, Willye (A.M. 1946), teacher of fifth 
grade, Public School, Sebring, Fla. 


Teitsworth, Dorothy (B.S. 1947), teacher of 
dramatic arts, The Bishop School, La Jolla, 


Calif. 


Thatcher, George E., teacher of mathematics, 


High School, Cranford, N. J. 


Thatcher, Harold W., head of history de- 
department, Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Treacy, John J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of Eng- 
lish and education, Manhattan College, New 
York, N. Y. 

Truex, Dorothy, counselor of women, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


Turner, Marguerite M. (B.S. 1941), teacher 
of fifth grade, Public Schools, Hawthorne, 
Calif. 

Varhely, Henry A., director of athletics, 
Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, 
 & F 


Walling, W. Donald (A.M. 1940), associate 
education supervisor, New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. 


Walton, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1939), con- 
sultant dietitian, Child Caring Institutions of 
Catholic Charities, New York, N. Y. 

Welling, John S. (A.M. 1929), professor of 
social science, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley, Colo. 

Westfall, Leon H. (Ph.D. 1934), supervising 
principal, Public School, Locust Valley, N. Y. 


White, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics, Barber-Scotia College, Con- 
cord, N. C. 


Whitehurst, Nellie May (A.M. 1946), resi- 
dent counselor for women, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Wilsing, Weston C., instructor in economics 
and secretarial science, Yakima Valley Public 
Junior College, Yakima, Wash. 

Winkler, Vera L., teacher of modern lan- 
guages, High School, Baldwin, N. Y. 


Wladaver, Donald (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
French and history, Barnard School for Bovs, 


Bronx, N. Y 


Wyle, Violet B., kindergarten teacher, Caro 
lyn Freeman’s School, Flushing, N. Y. 


The following recent appointments of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported by 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement: 


Adler, Rita M. (A.M. 1947), teacher of com- 


mercial education, Adelphi Business School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ahlberg, Edith W. (A.M. 1944), dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Alkalay, Judith (A.M. 1936), lecturer in 
hygiene, Queens College of the City of New 
York, Flushing, N. Y. 


Allenza, Joseph B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
seventh grade, South Huntington High School, 
Huntington Station, N. Y. 


Ambrose, Philip S., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Malverne, N. Y. 


Anderson, Lee B. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
fine arts, Horace Mann-Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York, 
My. t. 


Anderson, Lewis L. (A.M. 1947), director of 
instrumental music, East High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 
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Andresen, Charles J. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in instrumental music, Lakewood Junior High 
School, Long Beach, Calif. 


Andrews, Ruth Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in physical education, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Anning, Margaret E. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Arndt, Ruth Eleanore (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of home economics, Junior-Senior High School, 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Arnold, Willard B., teacher of journalism, 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Arthur, Edwin Foster (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in physics and physical science, New York 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ashcraft, James W. (A.M. 1938), director of 
physical education, Hammond Central School, 
Hammond, N. Y. 


Asmus, Ralph C. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
business education, Phoenix Junior College, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Aspray, Grace Ann (A.M. 1946), assistant 
professor of clothing, University of Connecti- 
cut, Storrs, Conn. 


Athearn, Clarence R., professor of philosophy 
and education, Williamsport Dickinson Semi- 
nary and Junior College, Williamsport, Pa. 


Aufhauser, Trude R., clinical instructor and 
supervisor of pediatric nursing, School of 
Nursing, Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 
Md. 


Aukerman, R. Russell, teacher of instrumental 
music, Public Schools, Springerville, Ariz. 


Austin, Sarah (A.M. 1947), teacher of mathe- 
matics, Reynolds High School; Winston-Salem, 
nm. <. 


Avery, Martha Martin (A.M. 1947), instruc- 
tor in home economics, Georgia State College, 
Industrial College, Ga. 


Bacon, Mary Jane (M.S. 1947), instructor in 
home economics, Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 


Badgley, William H., Jr. (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in mathematics, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence, Ala. 


Baer, Jean Hitchcock (A.M. 1947), coun- 
selor, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Bain, Florence (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
physical education, Berea College, Berea, Ky. 


Baker, Evelyn C. (A.M. 1947), director of 
social activities, School of Nursing, Hurley 
Hospital, Flint, Mich. 


Barfield, Margaret Ellen (A.M. 1947), field 
adviser, Girl Scout Council of Greater New 


York, New York, N. Y. 


Barnum, Faith (A.M. 1947), assistant profes- 
sor of nursing, John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, 
Tex., and student counselor, University of 
Texas, Galveston, Tex. 


Baron, Rita (A.M. 1947), teacher of speech, 
Public Schools, New York, N. Y. 


Barrow, Loyd M. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
physical education, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, Tex. 


sartz, Eleanor (A.M. 1947), teacher of Eng- 
lish, High School, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Bassett, Francis J. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
social studies, State Teachers College, New 
Paltz, N. Y. 


Beaty, Harper Fulton (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in education, New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


Beck, Esther L. (A.M. 1941), instructor in 
business administration, Arkansas State College, 
State College, Ark. 


Bedford, Fred L. (Ed.D. 1940), head of 
mathematics department, Phoenix Junior Col- 
lege, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Bellinger, Lois (Ed.D. 1943), associate in 
guidance, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Bendt, Virginia I. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
English, High School, Westfield, N. J. 


Benjamin, Benjamin (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, Fallsburgh Central School, Woodridge, 
i # 

Bennett, Nellie K. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 


of elementary instruction, Public Schools, 
Colusa County, Calif. 


Berger, Dorothea, teacher of French and 
Latin, High School, Pawling, N. Y. 


Berger, Owen L. (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of music, Western Michigan College of 
Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Bernard, James A., teacher of English and 
social studies, Bellows High School, Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y. 

Biddle, William W. (Ph.D. 1932), director 
of community studies, Earlham (Ind.) College. 
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Blanken, Maurice, instructor in history, 
Storm King School, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Block, Murray H. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
accounting, New York State Institute of Ap- 
plied Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bloomer, Miriam D. (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
home economics, High School, Babylon, N. Y. 


Bloss, M. Esther, assistant professor of 
sociology, Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 


Bock, Florence L. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
physical education, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New 
York, N. Y. 


Bockstedt, Adele D. (A.M. 1941), head of 
French department, Oldfields School, Glencoe, 
Md. 


Brereton, John Daniel (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of mathematics, New Paltz Central High 
School, New Paltz, N. Y. 


Britt, Georgia Rose (A.M. 1947), kinder- 
garten teacher, Elmwood Avenue School, East 
Orange, N. J. 

Brown, Kristine K. (A.M. 1942), instructor 


in mathematics, Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Okla. 


Brown, Ralph Adams, professor of social 
studies, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Browne, Arthur D., assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 


Browne, Leila Kendall (A.M. 1946), kinder- 
garten teacher, Manhasset Bay School, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 


Bryan, Gertrude E. (A.M. 1947), director 
of student union, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos, Tex. 

Buck, Madeline (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
music, Beall High School, Frostburg, Md. 

Buehlman, Gladys (A.M. 1943), instructor in 
typing, Woodbury College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Burnett, R. Will (Ph.D. 1940), professor of 
education, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Burrows, Sara S., teacher of art, The Shipley 
School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Byrd, D. Winifred (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
home economics and science, Lincoln High 
School, Rockville, Md. 

Caron, Mary R. (A.M. 1936), associate direc- 
tor, School of Nursing, University of Georgia, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Carter, Hattie P. (A.M. 1933), instructor in 
home economics, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala. 


Case, Frances E. (A.M. 1942), director of 
guidance, Technical High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


Cheesman, Frank Telfer, instructor in music, 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 


Chous, Charles Nicholas (A.M. 1947), in- 
structor in English, Queens College of the City 
of New York, Flushing, N. Y. 


Clark, Ruth Mari (A.M. 1939), head of art 
department, Senior High School, Long Branch, 
N. J. 


Clay, Mary (A.M. 1925), head of home 
economics department, Morehead State Teach- 
ers College, Morehead, Ky. 


Clayton, Alfred Stafford (Ph.D. 1942), as- 
sistant professor of education, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Ind. 


Clemm, John (A.M. 1945), teacher of social 
studies, Bentley High School, New York, N. Y. 


Cleveland, Ray William (A.M. 1947), direc- 
tor of music, High School, Rahway, N. J. 


Clifton, G. Eleanor (A.M. 1944), director of 
admissions, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


Clisby, Charles E., principal, Miquon School, 
Miquon, Pa. 


Cohen, Irving (A.M. 1947), teacher of social 
studies, English and mathematics, Hawthorne 
Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Cokeley, Addie May (A.M. 1929), associate 
professor of foods and nutrition, Western 
College, Oxford, Ohio. 


Comer, John T., Jr. (A.M. 1947), supervisor 
of pupil personnel, Public Schools, Dorchester 
County, Cambridge, Md. 


Commoss, Harriet H. (B.S. 1946), kinder- 
garten teacher, Public Schools, Keene, N. H. 


Condee, Luella Frances (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of music, Public Schools, Malverne, N. Y. 


Cook, Claude K. (A.M. 1947), professor of 
music, Wake Forest College, N. C. 


Cook, Elizabeth C., Marie Gifford field rep- 
resentative, Armour and Company, New York, 
N. Y. 


Cooper, Paul J. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
French, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 


Cope, Carl Guthrie (A.M. 1947), assistant 
principal, High School, Union Springs, Ala. 


(Continued in February Record.] 
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Alumni Activities 











Two former assistants at Teachers College 
have recently moved to important positions 
in the field of adult education. ANDREW 
Henprickson (Ph.D. 1943) has become 
professor of adult education at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, while Witi1am J. 
Pitr (Ed.D. 1942) is assistant professor in 
the counseling department under the dean 
at Brooklyn College. 


Foop Expert for the New York Sun for 
20 years, Eptrn M. Barper (M.S. 1925) was 
one of four women food editors receiving 
awards October 29 for outstanding achieve- 
ment in the presentation of news about 
food. The awards, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, were made at the annual 
newspaper food editors’ conference in New 
Orleans. Miss Barber has taught summer 
courses on public relations for home eco- 
nomists at Teachers College, is the author 
of several books and an extensive contribu- 
tor to magazines. 


As assistant professor of education in the 
School of Education at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, beginning this fall, Paut W. 
Seacers (A.M. 1932) is teaching school 
building planning, engaging in State sur- 
veys, and acting as a school building con- 
sultant to Indiana school districts. 


ForMeRLY on the faculty of Trenton and 
Glassboro (N. J.) Teachers Colleges, Grace 
Witson (B.S. 1929) has been named instruc- 
tor in elementary education and _ social 
studies at Keene, N. H., Teachers College. 
She will also conduct extension work. 


Rosert B. Cueney (A.M. 1942), assistant 
co-ordinator of personnel for the Oklahoma 
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City school board, has been appointed com- 
mittee chairman for the Junior Red Cross 
of the Oklahoma County Red Cross 
chapter. 


Eprror of the seventeenth yearbook of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
The Study and Teaching of American His- 
tory, is RicHarp E. Tuursrietp (Ph.D. 
1945). Dr. Thursfield recently left the 
Johns Hopkins University faculty to be- 
come head of the department of education 
at the University of Rochester in Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Tue Williams-Waterman Foundation has 
granted RutH Harrett (Ph.D. 1942) a 
substantial fund for a five-year investigation 
of the effect of vitamins on the physiological 
and psychological condition of pregnant 
women and on their offspring. The sub- 
jects of the experiment will be approxi- 
mately 2,000 women in Virginia and West 
Virginia and their children to the age of 
three. Former associate in research in the 
Teachers College Institute of Psychological 
Research, Etta Woopyarp (Ph.D. 1926) is 
also devoting full time to this investiga- 
tion, the funds of which are administered 
through Teachers College. Professor Arthur 
I. Gates is general adviser to the study. 


AssociaTe professor of education at Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, IIl., 
STeLLA VAN Petren HeENpersoN (Ed.D. 
1937) is the author of An Introduction to 
Philosophy of Education, published by the 
University of Chicago Press in November. 
The book is based on the manuscript Dr. 
Henderson has used in her classes for five 
years. 
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Heven Huntineton Smitn, former grad- 
uate student, has just returned home on 
furlough from her work as Congregational 
teacher in Foochow, China, under the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. Dur- 
ing her last period of service, Miss Smith 
was stationed at the Pierce School for Girls 
in Foochow. In 1941, when the school made 
its second flight to safety from Japanese 
invaders, Miss Smith shepherded 
Chinese girls over country and mountain 
trails to safety. 


IIo 


ADMINISTRATIVE affairs secretary of the 
Eastern and Central regions, YWCA, 
EVANGELINE F. Witcox (A.M. 1934) met 
with several “Y” groups in Saginaw, Mich., 
in November. Miss Wilcox, former dean 
of women at Shurtleff College, Alton, IIl., 
has been with the “Y” since 1937. 


COLLEGE RECORD 


For the second time, AMELIA WALDEN 
(B.S. 1933) has written a novel which has 
been accepted by one of the national Junior 
Book Clubs. Her new book, Waverly, is 
designed for a teen-age audience, as was 
her first, Gateway. Mrs. John William 
Harmon in private life, Miss Walden is a 
former school teacher who turned to writ- 
ing novels which do not “talk down” to 
voung people. 


GIveEN a leave of absence during the war, 
ALBERT Brayson, former graduate student, 
has returned as principal of Lake Grove 
School, St. James, N. Y. For four years, 
Mr. Brayson served with the U. S. Navy. 


Norpert Noyes, former graduate student, 
has been named music instructor at Garland 
Street Junior High School, Bangor, Me. 
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